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The Negro Vote 


S the Presidential campaign gains mo- 
A mentum, great concern may be observed, 

especally in the Republican press, about 
the tendency and ultimate disposition of the so- 
called Negro vote. This concern is predicated 
on the fact that the voting strength of the Negro 
in several of the pivotal States of the North con- 
stitutes the balance of power, provided that the 
vote is cast in a racial bloc. 


It is generally assumed that the majority of 
Negro voters supported Franklin D. Roosevelt in 
1932 and the leaders of both major political 
parties are no little perturbed about what the 
Negro will do at the polls this coming November. 


In the heat of a political campaign, when par- 
tisan feeling runs high, due allowance is ordi- 
narily made for extravagant statements on the 
part of spellbinders and commentators in the 
pay of the party press. But that the ancient and 
discredited shibboleths of Reconstruction should 
be dragged out, in order to discredit the northern 
Negro vote in the present campaign, comes as a 
shock to those who had supposed that the ghosts 
of Reconstruction had long since been laid. 


Miss Dorothy Thompson, a_ distinguished 
American journalist, is the latest one to don the 
shabby garments of the Negro baiters in an arti- 
cle published in the New York Herald Tribune 
of August 11. With more skill than the late 
Ben Tillman or Cole Blease or Tom Heflin, per- 
haps, with greater finesse and adroitness, Miss 
Thompson nevertheless comes to the identical 
conclusion which the bourbon South reached in 
1865-’70-'76, and that is “the Negro is a voter 
who can be bought.” Nor can the faint gesture 
of sympathy which she tenders for the Negroes’ 
social and economic plight conceal or modify 
the vicious effect of her attempt to isolate the 
Negro vote as the venal and corrupt element of 
American politics. 


How misinformed and unfair Miss Thompson 
is can be seen by an examination of some of the 
statements in her column, On The Record. She 
says, speaking of the North: “Here the Negro 
vote which has traditionally been Republican, 
partly because of memories of the Civil War, 
but also because the Republicans paid more for 
it, has gone largely Democratic because the 
Democrats are able for the first time to compete 
—not with cash at the polls but with relief and 


WPA jobs—on the same terms as are offered to 
whites.” 


The implication here that the Negroes’ sup. 
port of the Republican party was motivated 
largely by considerations of cash is a cruel 
misrepresentation. It is universal knowledge 
that the Negro traditionally voted the Re- 
publican ticket in national elections because 
he feared (rightly or wrongly) the rise to na- 
tional power of the Democratic South which 
was synonymous with Negro oppression, dis- 
franchisement, segregation and social ostracism. 
He feared the abrogation of the 14th and 15th 
Amendments to the Constitution by a Congress 
dominated and controlled by a host of Tillmans, 
Bleases, Blantons and their kind. 


It requires extraordinary imaginative powers 
to ascribe the desertion of the Negro vote from 
the Republican party in 1932 to WPA which 
did not then exist and to relief which was ad- 
ministered for the most part locally. In 1932 
the Negro vote followed the normally Republi- 
can white vote and supported the Democrati 
ticket. 


There is no reason to believe that the Negro 
recipients of Relief and WPA jobs will act any 
differently at the polls this year than the mil- 
lions of white recipients of far greater and more 
adequate relief and all the better and higher 
paid jobs. In actual numbers there are a hun- 
dred times more whites receiving governmental 
benefits than there are Negroes. How will the) 
vote in November and why? 

As a matter of fact, the Negro began to show 
a tendency to divide his vote between the two 
major parties as far back as 1912. In the elec- 
tion of that year prominent Negro leaders urged 
the Negroes to divide their votes as a step to 
greater power. The recognition of the Lily 
White Republicans by President Taft had alien- 
ated many Negroes from the Republican party. 
And in 1916 not a few Negroes voted for Wood- 
row Wilson. Rebuffed by Wilson, they returned 
to the Republican party in 1920 and supported 
Warren G. Harding. But Harding publicly ad- 
vised Negroes to divide their votes and in 1924 
a considerable Negro vote was cast for John W. 
Davis. It is not denied by either Negro or white 
political leaders that a significant Negro vote in 
the North was cast for Alfred E. Smith in 1928. 


The growing tendency of Negroes to divide 
their votes between the major political parties 
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js due primarily to the conviction of Ne- 
groes that in the South the Negro receives the 
same treatment at the hands of each party, and 
in the North the Democratic party, especially in 
urban centers, has in the last decade vigorously 
bid for his support by the promise of greater 
recognition in municipal affairs. 


An excerpt from an article in The Nation of 
August 1, which Miss Thompson quotes, is an 
example of a pernicious half-truth. Mr. Ward 
says: “Only members of the upper crust are 
politically free agents. The rest do not vote, 
they are voted by whatever machine pays the 
highest price.” 


Anyone familiar with the history of American 
municipal politics is aware that the political ma- 
chine is the accepted modus operandi of muni- 
cipal government. To say, then, that “the Negro 
is voted by the machine” is like saying the Negro 
commits crime. Do Mr. Ward and Miss 
Thompson think for a moment that Negroes 
were the only ones voted by the Kelly Nash 
machine in Chicago or the notorious Thompson 
machine of former days or the Pendergast ma- 
chine in Kansas City or the ousted Vare ma- 
chine in Philadelphia or the Tammany machine 
in New York? What is truer is that the Negro, 
like the white, supports the political organization 
from which he thinks he will derive the most 
benefit—like the Jew, the Italian, the German, 
the Irish, and even the native-born American. 


Mr. Ward is uninformed as to the price the 
Negro demands. What is this price that the ma- 
chine pays? With the disadvantaged Negro it 
has been not cash but principally the promise of 
larger participation in the government, patron- 
age, equality in Civil Service, elective represent- 
ation. 


Finally, however, there is really no such thing 
as the Negro vote in terms of Miss Thompson’s 
implied definition. No one can deliver the Ne- 
gro vote en masse. If he could, the Negro would 
control the election. But in November the 
Negroes’ votes will be divided very much as will 
the white votes, the Jewish votes, the German 
votes, the Scandinavian votes, the Italian votes 
~——and for pretty much the same reasons. 


ELECTION FEARS 


Victorious Americans 

PPORTUNITY hails the unparalleled 

achievements of American youth of 

color in the Olympic games. Not since 
the revival of this ancient Grecian celebration in 
the form of international competition has Amer- 
ica sent so powerful and balanced a team in the 
track and field events as that which carried the 
hopes of this country in the games recently con- 
cluded at Berlin. Surely it was fate which or- 
dained that the margin of victory or defeat for 
the great democracy of the West would depend 
on the courage and skill of Negro youth. And 
they failed neither their country nor their race. 
They won the respect and the admiration of the 
people of Germany and of the sport loving world 
not only by their dazzling performances within 
the great stadium but by their modesty, cour- 
tesy and gentlemanly demeanor on every occa- 
sion and under every circumstance. 

Not only Germany but America might well 
learn a lesson from the exploits of these young 
men. It might not be amiss to point out that 
they are all college men, enrolled students in 
educational institutions which do not, at least 
on track or field, practice race discrimination or 
segregation. It might be further noted that 
these institutions are all located north of the 
Mason and Dixon line. It may be said that 
when the great Negro institutions are able to 
summon sufficient finance to subsidize the train- 
ing of athletes it will be expected that they too 
will produce Olympians in the future, but at 
least it must be admitted that up to the present 
time every single outstanding Negro performer 
in the field of athletics has come from a mixed 
institution or has reached his development in 
locales where the grosser forms of racial segre- 
gation are absent. 

Be that as it may, at least it is food for 
thought. Our concern is primarily with those 
young men—QOwens, Woodruff, Williams, Lu 
Valle, Johnson, Pollard, Albritton, Brooks, Rob- 
inson, Metcalfe, Terry—whose efforts kept the 
stars and stripes of this democracy aloft on the 
Olympic field of 1936 at Berlin, Germany. 

With revolution and civil war rife in the 
world who knows (though God forbid) but 
what at some future day American youth of 
color might not be charged with keeping the 
starry banner afloat on a sterner field? Who 
knows? 
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her fifth birthday but she has been in the 

news columns of the great metropolitan 
dailies ever since she was a wee child of three. 
Child prodigies are rare, even among the seven 
million who go to make up the population of 
the city of New York, and they are exceedingly 
rare when they are golden brown in color. 


L eit Philippa Schuyler has just passed 


Philippa first broke into the news by her 
amazing ability to spell. Reports and rumors 
of this ability to master the spelling of long, 
difficult and uncommon words finally led to a 
special examination by various newspaper re- 
porters who decided personally to submit this 
remarkable child to a test. The results of the 
test literally overwhelmed her examiners for 
Philippa calmly and without hesitation correctly 
spelled words that would prove embarrassing to 
many a teacher of English. 


Since that time, many months ago, newspaper 
men and women have paid periodic visits to 
Philippa’s home in order to check her progress 
and they have learned that she can not only 
spell but that she reads with unbelievable ease, 
has a surprising knowledge of history and has 
almost positive genius in musc. 


Last June Philippa appeared in the piano- 
forte competition before judges of the National 
Music Guild. There, before a highly critical 
audience, she played nine pieces, six of them 
her own compositions, and was given a rating of 
95+, highest honors, which gave her a place on 
the national honor roll of music students, the 
youngest student ever to achieve this distinction. 
One of her compositions, Nigerian Dance, she 
wrote, when four years old, in honor of a ma- 
hogany elephant carved by natives in far away 
Africa. 


During her fourth year this young lady, whose 
head just barely reaches the keyboard of a 
‘piano, created twelve musical compositions, 
some of which she illustrated with drawings, 
wrote several short stories and poems, which she 
typed herself, played the piano over two na- 
tional radio hook-ups, played for a class at New 
York University and appeared in_ several 
recitals of Miss Arnetta Jones, music teacher in 
New York City. 


Is little Philippa a normal child? Yes, in 
every respect. She loves to play as other chil- 


Philippa Schuyler 


dren and a recent physical examination at New 
York University found her absolutely fit. Her 
mother, a well known writer who has contribu- 
ted to many newspapers and magazines, in- 
cluding Opportunity, has given constant and 
uninterrupted attention to her mental and 
physical development. A profound student of 
diet and nutrition, Mrs. Schuyler has adhered 
strictly to her own convictions in the matter of 
Philippa’s training. Uncooked food, fruits, nuts, 
milk—these have been the mainstays of her 
diet. Not content with frequent physical ex- 
aminations of her child, this rare mother has 
had her daughter tested psychologically, and 
specialists in the field of child psychology have 
assured her that Philippa has no complexes and 
no retarding inhibitions. 


George Schuyler, well known journalist, nov- 
elist and essayist, is the father of Philippa. She 
is being reared in a literary atmosphere by a 
devoted mother and a father who knows realisti- 
cally of the world that little Philippa will in a 
few years enter as a young woman. Philippa 
is not only a gifted child, she is an extremely 
fortunate child as well. 
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Judicial Temper 


A Review of the Judge Atlee Impeachment Case in Pennsylvania 


» By RAYMOND PACE ALEXANDER 


ored man of about fifty-six years. He 

lived in Columbia, Pennsylvania, just a 
few miles north of Lancaster, which is one of 
the most industrious and progressive cities in 
Pennsylvania, lying midway between Philadel- 
phia and Harrisburg. Never has there been in 
the memory of man any major friction between 
the white and colored people and in fact, so 
pleasantly have they lived together that Penn- 
sylvanians have always looked upon the City of 
Lancaster as one of the best cities in the State. 
Incidentally, it was this county that sent Thad- 
deus Stevens, the great equalitarian and un- 
swerving friend of the Negro to the halls of 
Congress, where his speeches have been char- 
acterized in history as the most forceful and 
liberal addresses ever presented in behalf of the 
Negroes in the efforts of the Abolitionists to end 
that shameful institution of slavery. 

Columbia is hardly different from Lancaster 
except that it is dominated by mills and indus- 
trial plants which enlist most of their workers 
from the outlying sections of Lancaster and the 
rural districts in and about Columbia. It is 
much like any other middle Pennsylvania in- 
dustrial or steel mill town. In the districts where 
the colored people live many foreign families 
also dwell and this is by no means unusual. 

One afternoon, late in June, two young white 
girls of about fifteen years of age, but much 
older in appearance and, as it later turned out, 
considerably older in experience in the ways of 
life, were seen to enter the home of Samuel 
Watson and about a half hour or so later to 
leave his home and go on their way. Some 
neighbor saw this and reported their actions to 
the local police. The girls were arrested and 
turned over to the Juvenile Court of Lancaster 
County for investigation. Further developments 
revealed the fact that the probation department 
of that court had been having a great deal of 
trouble with these two girls at any rate and was 
anxious to have them placed in the care of the 
probation authorities. One of the girls explained 
that she went to Watson’s home to borrow his 
guitar for the use of her brother and merely 
took the other girl along with her and that there 
was no harm done to either of them. Neverthe- 
less, Samuel Watson was arrested on the charge 
of enticing minors for immoral purposes and 
indicted on the latter charge. 


S ot WATSON was a deaf old col- 


A distinguished attorney examines the facts 
relative to the administration of justice in a 
recent trial of a Negro in Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
vania. He shows how the interplay of political 
factors sometimes affects judicial attitudes. 


The case came up for hearing before the 
Honorable Benjamin C. Atlee, who was then 
acting as presiding Judge of the Juvenile Court. 
The minors, who were problem girls, already 
with court records, were sent to a State institu- 
tion for juvenile delinquents. Watson was held 
for trial before the Quarter Sessions Court on 
the above indictment. On the 10th day of 
July, Watson’s case was listed for trial in the 
criminal court in the City of Lancaster, before 
the same Judge. 

The day was hot, the court room stuffy, the 
Judge had heard a number of peremptory mo- 
tions and short arguments and but few cases 
remained on the list for disposition. One of the 
latter was the case of Samuel Watson. He had 
no counsel. The offense with which he was 
charged, while unpleasant, is by no means un- 
common and is not considered generally to be 
one of the unspeakable major crimes, unless it 
has the accompanying Bill of assault with in- 
tent to rape, or rape. The charge against Sam- 
uel Watson, however, was the single charge of 
enticing minors for immoral purposes. 

When the case was called, the District At- 
torney of Lancaster County, Charles W. Eaby, 
Esquire, and Judge Atlee had a few moments 
conversation at side-bar which could not be 
heard. Watson was ordered to the Bar of the 
Court. He had plead guilty to the offense 
without the advice of counsel and under cir- 
cumstances that have never been explained be- 
cause the two girls involved stated that they 
were not attacked nor were they in any man- 
ner assaulted. Whether or not their explanation 
of the purpose for which they went to Wat- 
son’s house was true is beside the point. For 
the sake of argument, let us admit that the at- 
mosphere surrounding their going to Watson’s 
home was very suspicious. But “guilty” he plead 
under circumstances that might readily be ex- 
plained, when it is revealed that Watson is abso- 
lutely stone deaf and did not hear a word ut- 
tered by anyone in court. 

Then judicial temper came to the foreground. 
Looking at Watson sternly, Judge Atlee made 
the following statement: 
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“This is one of the most despicable offenses ever 
brought before the local court. It is no credit to the 
people of Columbia that they allowed you to be here 
in court today. 


“Had they lynched you, they would have been justi- 
fied. I say that, although I am sitting here to administer 
justice. .It is most fortunate for you that this offense 


occurred North of the Mason and Dixon Line. No 
court has to bother with cases of your kind South of 
that line.” 


Ordinarily this remark might have gone un- 
noticed, had it not been for the presence of an 
alert news-wise reporter for that most progres- 
sive and liberal newspaper, the Philadelphia 
Record (Democratic). Watson continued his 
blank stare at the Judge, not having heard his 
utterances, while Judge Atlee ended his re- 
marks with a sentence of two and a half to five 
years in the Eastern Penitentiary and in addi- 
tion to this the Judge added the costs of court 
and fine of $25.00. 


Two days following, the above remarks, ut- 
tered by Judge Atlee, were printed in full in a 
leading article in the Philadelphia Record under 
date of July 12th, accompanied by one of the 
strongest editorials ever appearing in a Phila- 
delphia newspaper condemning the actions of 
public officials who make statements which 
might tend to provoke mob hysteria, mob vio- 
lence and violent racial outbursts. This editorial 
was published in full in the August Opportunity. 


Pennsylvania has a record number of Negro 
Legislators—five in all, three owing their elec- 
tion to the Republican Party and two to the 
Democratic Party. But this was a race issue— 
not political; at least it began that way. The 
lower house has a safe Democratic majority. 
The Senate has just the reverse. In cases of im- 
peachment the lower house acts as the grand 
jury. It has the power to vote for an issue of 
impeachment and if the issue is carried by a 
majority, then the case is sent over to the Senate 
for trial. 


Many things came into play to complicate 
the demand on the part of two hundred thou- 
sand incensed Negroes for the impeachment of 
Judge Atlee. First and foremost, while the Leg- 
islature was in session, it was only a special ses- 
sion called for a special purpose, principally the 
passing of emergency tax measures and emerg- 
ency relief legislation. We were in the midst of 
one of the customary July hot spells and the 
special session which was expected to be closed 
in not more than four weeks was then entering 
its eleventh week. Few were the Legislators who 
wanted to bother with a long, drawn-out im- 
peachment trial at the end of a special session, 


then long over due in ending. Twenty-iive 
thousand signatures to the petition had been ob- 
tained through the efforts of that active young 
leader of the Philadelphia branch of the Na- 
tional Negro Congress, Arthur H. Faust, 
which petition was sent directly to Governor 
George H. Earle, demanding that he urge the 
Legislature to vote for impeachment. This, then, 
was a matter that could not be played with be- 
cause it was full of political bomb shells {or 
either party and as it finally turned out, possibly 
for both. 

Two Negro first-termers in the Legislature are 
among the best and most respected in the lower 
house; Homer S. Brown, an able attorney of 
Pittsburgh, elected on the Democratic ticket, and 
Hobson R. Reynolds, Republican, one of Phila- 
delphia’s most successful undertakers. Hardly 
less able and perhaps much more picturesque 
than either, is the colorful figure of the Rever- 
end Marshall L. Sheppard, Democrat, Pastor of 
Mt. Olivet Tabernacle Baptist Church (on 
Sunday’s) one of Philadelphia’s “great big” 
Negro Baptist Churches. Mt. Olivet boasts a 
membership of approximately four thousand 
and Sunday morning service attracts a crowd 
which packs the auditorium, both stairways and 
the front pavement, especially when Brother 
Sheppard is in town. Ever since his epoch-mak- 
ing prayer before the Democratic National Con- 
vention, his fellow clergymen of the Baptist faith 
have vied with each other in showering him 
with invitations to grace their pulpits for the 
purpose of aiding them to bring back an indif- 
erent flock by announcing the appearance of 
“Dr. Sheppard.” 

The two remaining members of the Legisla- 
ture are the affable and gentlemanly Walker K. 
Jackson and Richard Cooper, both of Philadel- 
phia and both Republican stalwarts. The Re- 
publicans openly admitted their indebtedness to 
the forceful Democratic Philadelphia Record 
for the exposé. It was thought, however, that 
the matter should take on a racial rather than a 
political aspect and it is said that all five Negro 
Legislators tentatively agreed on this procedure. 
However, realizing that time was certainly of 
the essence and that whatever progress was to 
be made had to be undertaken immediately, 
Legislators Brown and Sheppard, both of whom 
are powerful in their party caucuses and close 
to the ear drums of the State Democratic lead- 
ers, prepared a petition and presented it to the 
House of Representatives, asking for the im- 
peachment of Judge Atlee. 

The House Judiciary General Committee ap- 
pointed a sub-committee. It happened that 
Homer Brown was a member of the committee 
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on Judiciary General, but being a petitioner ask- 
ing for the impeachment of Judge Atlee, for all 
practical purposes forfeited his right to sit as a 
judge of his own petition. The wisdom of his 
becoming one of the petitioners is in great 
doubt by virtue of the fact, as it later developed, 
his argument for and fight in behalf of the im- 
peachment of Judge Atlee was not only great- 
ly needed but of vital importance. 
Nevertheless, his appearance and examina- 
tion of the witnesses who were called in support 
of the petition and his aggressive activities in be- 
half of the petition, certainly balance any mo- 
mentary lack of judgment in becoming one of 
the petitioners. The sub-committee of the Com- 
mittee on Judiciary General, met in Harrisburg, 
July 21st, in order to interview all of the avail- 
able witnesses who were in a position to over- 
hear Judge Atlee’s remarks. There was no court 
record and no stenographic record of the Judge’s 
remarks. The District Attorney said it was pure- 
ly a routine case with him; he did not order 
notes of testimony, that when defendants plead 
“guilty” in such cases, no record is made. The 
court stenographer said she was busy in another 
end of the court room. However, there were in 
attendence, in addition to the newspaper re- 
porter of the Philadelphia Record, several law- 
yers whose names were furnished the committee, 
who were subpoenaed to the hearing to testify. 
In addition to this, counsel for the local branch 
of the NAACP, Herbert Millen, Esquire, jour- 
neyed to Lancester and, after great difficulty and 
effort, located three colored persons who were 
in the court room and in a position to hear. As 
it developed at the hearing in Harrisburg only 
one of the colored witnesses had a good enough 
memory to remember the major portion of the 
Judge’s remarks. The other two had bad lapses 
of memory, one even admitting that she “had 
nodded off to sleep” during the Judge’s remarks. 
Investigation revealed that some “prominent” 
Negro minister in Lancaster had endeavored 
to dissuade these colored witnesses from even 
appearing in Harrisburg and cautioned them 
that “Judge Atlee had always been a very fine 
gentleman and nothing could be gained by try- 
ing to harm his name before the Legislative 
Committee.” But the committee’s activities 
brought the necessary results. While Mr. Eaby’s 
best memory was that, “He said something 
about the Mason and Dixon Line.” . . . “He did 
not use the word ‘lynch’ but he did say that it 
is no credit to the people of Columbia that they 
allowed you to be here.” . . . “But I don’t think 
he meant to tell the people of Columbia to take 
the law into their own hands.” . . . “I was so 
busy with my other duties that I paid no par- 
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ticular attention to that case.” ... “ I have an 
impression of what the Judge meant.” 

When he was pressed on all sides for what 
his impression was, he refused to answer the 
question. However, a former District Attorney 
of Lancaster County, a man well up in years 
and of high standing at the Lancaster Bar, one 
Sumner V. Hosterman, Esquire, threw a thun- 
derbolt right into the proceedings by stating 
openly, frankly and convincingly to the body, 
that “every word printed in the Philadelphia 
Record editorial was exactly as uttered by Judge 
Atlee at the time of the sentence of Samuel 
Watson.” This witness was supported in prac- 
tically every detail by William G. Johnstone, 
James W. Lightner, and Eugene Schubert, all 
members of the Bar of Lancaster County, who 
were present. 

There were nine members of the sub-commit- 
tee of Judiciary General Committee, three Re- 
publicans and six Democrats. After a discussion 
on the question of whether to recommend to the 
Judiciary General Committee that the latter re- 
quest the House to certfiy an issue of impeach- 
ment, the sub-committee voted five to four, to 
recommend impeachment. 

Judge Atlee was represented at the hearings 
before the sub-committee by able counsel of his 
own Bar. They sought to belittle the remarks 
of the Judge by declaring that in the first 
place it is not certain that the remarks as 
published were actually made. There was no 
record and at the best, the memory of witnesses 
was very vague. Then said they, “Let us as- 
sume that the remarks as published were actu- 
ally made by the Judge. Article VI, Section 3. 
of the Constitution of Pennsylvania, provides 
that, 


“The Governor and other civil officers shall be liable 


to impeachment for any misdemeanor in office. . . .” 


Certainly the words of the Judge did not 
amount to a misdemeanor. Only by a stretch of 
the imagination could one come close to assum- 
ing that these words amounted to a misde- 
meanor and that is by using the argument that 
such words might have incited to riot. To com- 
bat this, Judge Atlee’s attorneys accurately 
quoted the witnesses’ testimony before the sub- 
committee. “Those witnesses said that the lan- 
guage did not incite to riot nor did it cause the 
slightest commotion in Lancaster County or else- 
where.” They then pressed the argument that, 
unless a riot actually occurs, one cannot be 
found guilty of committing the offense of incit- 
ing to riot. 

However, in all of this the argument is de- 
stroyed when one really studies the history of 
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the law governing misdemeanors of public of- 
ficers and the construction given by the courts 
on the term misdemeanor in the infrequent cases 
involving impeachment that have come before 
the State and Federal Courts. It is submitted 
that the interpretation of the term misdemeanor 
is that decided in the impeachment proceedings 
of the Honorable Robert W. Archbald, Federal 
District Judge for the middle district of Pennsyl- 
vania, which was as follows: 


“A Judge may be impeached not only for crimes for 
which an indictment may be brought, but for grave 
political offenses, gross mal-administration or neglect of 
duty involving moral turpitude, arbitrary and oppres- 
sive conduct and gross improprieties by judges and high 
officials, although such offenses may not be of a char- 
acter to render the offender liable to indictment, either 
at common law or under statute.” 


It is clear from the above that the language of 
the court in the case of Samuel Watson was “ar- 
bitrary and oppressive conduct and gross im- 
propriety by Judges.” If the very obvious sug- 
gestion of mob violence, which the unmistak- 
able interpretation of! Judge Atlee’s remarks 
conveyed had been carried out by an enraged 
citizenry and the prisoner’s life had been taken, 
such judicial expression would have denied to a 
citizen of the Commonwealth his constitutional 
right of trial by jury which is inherent in both 
the State and Federal Constitution. There are 
numerous authorities on the subject of what 
constitutes a misdemeanor in public office by 
great constitutional writers such as Cooley and 
Story. They hold that the term misdemeanor, 
as regards judicial conduct has a two-fold legal 
purpose, one being an actual criminal offense 
punishable by indictment and the other an act 
of maladministration or misbehavior in office, 
where such conduct is or is not indictable. 

What a task the Judiciary General Commit- 
tee had before it! The committee, while over- 
whelmingly Democratic in its make-up, now 
began to realize that this question of impeach- 
ing a Judge on account of an inflammatory 
judicial utterance in the sentencing of a Negro, 
was coming dangerously close to upsetting the 
political works. They thought the best thing 
to do to iron out this whole matter was to bring 
Judge Atlee before the committee and have him 
make an open and public apology for such un- 
judicial conduct. It is interesting to note that 
up to this point, Judge Atlee never denied that 
he had made such remarks nor did he accept the 
invitation of the sub-committee to appear be- 
fore that body. 

Now, the Republican members of the House, 
decided that, since the Democratic members in- 
sisted upon presenting the petition, that it was 


now their proverbial “hot potato” and il the 
Democrats refused to certify an issue of im- 
peachment to the Senate for trial before them, 
then they would spread far and wide the jews 
that the Democrats had not played fair with the 
Negro voters. It, therefore, just simply became 
an issue which no one wanted to handle. ‘This 
matter became even more difficult to settle with 
the special session now entering its fourteenth 
week, clamoring each day for a vote of adjourn- 
ment. Up-State Democratic Pennsylvania could 
not see the wisdom of its party making a politi- 
cal issue for the purpose of gaining possibly 50,- 
000 or 75,000 extra colored votes and losing two 
or three times that number of white votes be- 
cause of its championing such a cause. The Re- 
publicans just “stood by” and let the Democrats 
handle their own problem and settle it as best 
they could. Rumors of the proposed action of 
the committee began to leak out, indicating that 
the Democratic members had agreed on a com- 
promise to accept Judge Atlee’s apology and 
recommend to the House that it censure Judge 
Atlee for his unjudicial conduct and then lay 
on the table the majority report of the sub- 
committee recommending impeachment. Then 
the following Republican strategy! When the 
few Republican members of the committee were 
asked for their stand on the question of impeach- 
ment, they voted for impeachment and _ the 
Democrats voted to censure Judge Atlee and 
table the majority report of the sub-committee. 

We seem to come back to the age-old prob- 
lem, troublesome for years in American politics 
as well as in all movements for social reform. 
When vital issues, complex in their nature, af- 
fecting the fundamental rights of the Negro 
come in conflict with dominant interests and 
potent institutions of the other race, as we 
have in this case, then political faith and allegi- 
ance fades into the background and the Negro 
finds himself without friends and supporters in 
such an emergency. We are met face to face 
with the realization that in such matters a 
united racial front is imperative if success is to 
be achieved. Hindsight clearly indicates in this 
case that, if all five Negro Legislators, without 
respect to party lines, had initiated the proceed- 
ings and all, save one of the number, who was 2 
member of the Judiciary General Committee, 
had petitioned for the impeachment of the of- 
fending Judge, neither party could have played 
politics against the other and both parties would 
have been confronted in this crucial election 
year with the question of their fairness to the 
colored voters of Pennsylvania. As it is, the 
Democratic Party, having assumed and later 


withdrawn their support of the issue, has clear- 
(Continued on Page 283) 
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@ By HAZEL VIVIAN CAMPBELL 


Cozie and his little son Joe on Fifth Ave- 

nue, between 134th and 135th Streets in 
one of those dark apartment houses where the 
narrow halls carry the close odor of human 
bodies, fried foods and strong liquors. The 
Fullers lived on the top floor and like most of 
the families in the neighborhood the Fullers 
were on relief. They had been on relief ever 
since they knew there was a relief. Lanny had 
quit his job for the sole purpose of being assured 
that his family would receive all the free food, 
clothing, shelter and medical attention without 
any effort or obligation on his part. Cozie had 
sanctioned his move. She patted him on his back 
that afternoon when he came home and told her 
what he had done. She told him that was the 
most sensible thing he had done since they had 
been married, for the three of them could never 
live off the meager earnings he was bringing 
home. Being on relief they could be assured of 
practically everything they really needed to sus- 
tain life. So the next day Lanny and Cozie had 
gone down to sign up as dependents on the 
government. 

Lanny was happy in his new station in life. 
When evening would come he would stretch on 
the white iron bed that sagged in the middle and 
call his living fit for a king. Then he would pat 
his stomach which was as hard as a drum, un- 
loose his trouser belt and sigh with deep satis- 
faction. 

They had been on relief for two years when 
one evening Cozie came in from the food sta- 
tion with her arms laden with food. Lanny was 
sitting on one of the three kitchen chairs, his 
long legs stretched half way across the floor. He 
moved them a little as Cozie brushed past him. 
Cozie dropped the bundles on the table and took 
off her hat, and threw it across the room letting 
it fall on the floor. Neither she nor Lanny made 
any attempt to pick it up. He watched her 
walking to the stove in her half sloppy way and 
opening up the drafts. 

Turning to him she spoke. Her voice was slow 
and heavy. 

“Heard they aim to move us from these fire 
traps.” 

Lanny raised his head indifferently. “Oh 
yeah?” 

“Yeah. I heard some women talking in the 
store today and they said they heard we were 
going to be moved. Us around here you know. 
It made me feel good.” 


L we FULLER lived with his fat wife 


A realistic story by a young writer showing 
the administration of Relief among Negroes, 
from a viewpoint almost wholly new in stories 
of this kind. 


“Guess it’s near time these folks came to their 
senses. I’m getting tired of this place. It gives 
me the jitters sometimes, tho’ it ain’t half bad. 
We’ve been living here for near on ten years and 
I guess we can afford to move.” 

“Of course. I never did like this place no 
how.” 

Lanny raised his eyebrows. “You use to like 
it before we got on the Welfare. You said it was 
a real neat place then.” 

“You call a place with no bath and heat real 
neat?” she shot at him. 

“IT never said it. You said it. How come 
you’re complaining about it now?” 

“Just cos other people on the relief have 
more than we have. They have heat and a 
bath and even a big hall. We ain’t got nothing 
a-tall.” 

“Oh, well, woman what difference does it 
make? You wouldn’t use the bath anyway, and 
‘sides you ain’t use to no heat. Down in Alabam’ 
we ain’t had no heat out there in the country, 
so what’s the sense 0° you coming up here try- 
ing to put on the dog. To tell the truth I don’t 
care if they move us or not. We get all we want, 
don’t we, and that’s all I’m worried about.” 
Lanny finished with a shrug of his broad 
shoulders. 

Cozie began opening the packages on the 
table. Lanny kept his dark eyes fastened on 
Cozie’s fat fingers as they moved nimbly on 
the white strings. 

“I wish to goodness they would hurry and 
move us. I want to go up to Sugar Hill. Then 
I could sure nuff put on the dog.” And Cozie 
twisted her kinky head proudly and a smile of 
expectancy came to her brown face. 

“Sugar Hill! Woman, you don’t want much. 
Why ain’t no body up there gonna bother with 
you. Them up there is all big shots. I’m satis- 
fied right here. All they have to give me is a 
mess of food. Them folks up there on Sugar 
Hill think they is better than God Almighty,” 
he finished. 

“They ain’t thinking nothing of the kind. 
You know some of them up there are on relief 
too. They ain’t no better than us. Theres’s a 
woman on relief what comes from there and she 
is real nice. She tells me they got most every- 
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thing. You know heat and a bathroom and one 
of those electric ice-boxes. What you call them? 
Got a big name to it. Oh yeah, and they have 
wide halls down stairs and elevators, and all 
that stuff,” and Cozie smacked her lips together. 

“They ain’t got all that stuff up there? Is they 
sure nuff? I guess I'd like it, specially if we 
don’t have to walk up the steps.” 

“Now I don’t know if they get everything or 
not, but I do know they get food, cos this lady 
said so.” 

“Well, if they ain’t gonna pay for everything 
ain’t no sense going up there.” 

“T ain’t sure now, but I'll ask Miss Bee when 
she comes around here this week.” 

“Gosh, looks like the government is gonna take 
care of everyone. I wonder if he’s taking care 
of tax-payers too?” 

“Hope not,” she turned her back on him and 
put four large potatoes in the oven. 

“Gosh, if they are gonna be taken care of too, 
what do you think the government is going to 
use to take care of us? Those nutty headed tax- 
payers, don’t need no devilish help.” 

Cozie sat down and tied her brown oxford. 
Sitting straight again she looked at her hands. 
“T was thinking the same thing. We can’t share 
food and all that stuff with them. They don’t 
need the things we need, cos they got property. 
Property is money—leastways you can always 
get money.” 

“Tain’t the fact they own property, but if 
they can afford to pay the government a heavy 
tax, they can afford to take care of themselves,” 
Lanny said stretching his arms over his head. 

“Sure.” Cozie stood again. “I ain’t feeling 
sorry for none of them.” 

“Me either. That’s why I think the govern- 
ment should give them poor devils all the work, 
so that we can get a chance at life. If the taxes 
ain’t paid, what we gonna do?” 

“Did you play that number I gave you?” 

“Well, don’t start worrying over that now. 

“Didn’t have any money,” and Lanny took 
his hands from resting on the top of his head. 

“Why didn’t you sell one of those iron bars 
you picked up on the heap? You could at least 
have ten cents to play with,” she scolded mildly. 

“Who, me walk all the way up to 145th 
Street with a bar of iron? Nope. Woman, you 
must be crazy.” 

“Well, how you expect to hit the numbers if 
you ain’t got no money? I'll send Joe up there 
when he comes in from school tomorrow. If the 
man will only give us sixty cents, we can play 
heavy, and Greta may I win,” and Cozie rubbed 
her two hands together. “I need new clothes 
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and I feel so bad going back there and asking 
for a new dress.” 

“I guess you ought to be shame. I reckon you 
are the most hog of a woman what goes there. 
If you hit heavy you get your dress and I'll vet 
a radio sure.” 

“A radio?” she looked at him queerly. 

“We ain’t supposed to have a radio, just tell 
me that for the millionth time. I’ve heard it {or 
years and years, but anyway I’m getting one.” 

“Now, don’t you go long and do things that 
is gonna get us off this relief mess. You never 
did make enough money for us to live off, so 
you just mark how you get along. ’Sides it ain't 
just right cheating on them.” 

“Aw woman, I ain’t cheating anymore than 
they try to cheat.” 

“Do they cheat?” 

“Show me a woman working for the govern- 
ment that ain’t cheating.” 

“Cozie put her hands on her sides and 
frowned at Lanny. “Now Lanny Fuller, tain’t 
no sense o° talking bout women if you don’t 
know just what to say “bout them. You just 
keep them thick lips of yours still.” 

Lanny did not answer her. The two of them 
became suddenly quiet. Cozie reached in the 
drawer of the kitchen table and took out a can 
opener. Taking the can of veal, she proceeded 
to open it. The two of them listened to the 
crunch, crunch of the can opener. Cozie walked 
to the stove and tried the potatoes with a fork. 
Slamming the door, she walked back to the 
table and put the veal in a blue platter, and 
set it on the corner of the stove. 

“What you leaving it there like that for? 
Ain’t you gonna warm that veal?” 

“Nope. It'll get warm there.” 

“Well, who wants to eat half warmed veal?” 

She did not notice his question. She opened 
the oven again and took out the potatoes, throw- 
ing them on the top of the stove. One of them 
burst, letting a thin line of steam escape. 

“How long do you think Joe should be out? 
He hasn’t come home from school yet. You'll 
have to speak to him “bout staying on these 
streets all hours of the night.” 

“Good night, Cozie, it’s only seven-thirty.” 

“Well he ought to be in. It’s dark out there.” 

“Joe can take care of himself. When I was 
Joe’s age I was earning my own living.” 

“Well you ain’t Joe, and Joe ain’t you. I 
tend to bring up Joe a speck different than you 
were brought up. I tend to give him a peck of 
college education.” 

“A peck of what?” 
“College education,” she snorted. 
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Lanny grinned broadly, and even proudly. 
Yet he couldn’t picture his son in an institution 
of higher learning. “What you aim to send him 
there with?” 

“Number money.” 

“You'll have to do some tall hitting to let him 
stay there,” he laughed out loud. “If you send 
him to school with number money you'll be 
wearing all that fat flesh you have there away. 
Why, woman, you'll worry so much and so long 
you'll be skinny enough to go through that 
there key hole,” and Lanny pointed to the door 
with one of his long fingers. 

“Never mind about me,” and Cozie turned 
to the stove pretending she was busy, but turn- 
ing her back on Lanny was sort of a protection 
from his critical glance. 

Cozie wondered if she were really too fat. 
Perhaps she could get a reducing girdle from 
the relief, or if she hit five cents on the num- 
bers she could get a real good one. She didn’t 
mind being fat. In fact extra fat became her, 
and gave her the feeling of being prosperous, 
but Lanny made a crack on her fatty tissues 
every chance he got, so there was nothing to do 
but reduce. She suddenly felt as tho’ he were 
watching her. He was searching her back, 
laughing and thinking of slimmer girls. 
The thought that he was thinking of smaller 
women made Cozie suddenly angry and neg- 
lected. Turning swiftly on him she spoke crossly. 
Lanny had hung his head and was watching his 
soiled shoes wondering whether or not he should 
get a shine. The sharpness of Cozie’s voice 
caused him to glance up quickly, his face show- 
ing plainly his sudden surprise. 

“What you sitting there looking at me for? 
You’ve been sitting in that same position ever 
since I came home except to put your hands on 
the top of that kinky head. You could at least 
go out and look for Joe. A lot you care for him. 
If he-—if he was,” but Cozie never finished for 
a wave of self-pity got the best of her and she 
began to cry. Lanny knitted his brow, opened 
his mouth, scratched his head and finished up 
with a frown. Pressing his lips together he said 
under his breath, ““Well what th—.” 

It was a relief when Joe came in. He was a 
chubby, kinky headed brown boy with eyes like 
his father and the soft skin of his mother. 

Behind Joe, sniffing at his heels was a small, 
half breed collie. Lanny frowned on the dog, 
and looked sternly at the boy. He let Joe take 
off his hat before he said anything to him. Point- 
ing at the dog Lanny spoke. 

“You were told not to bring that mutt in here 
anymore. I told you time and time again that 
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that dog ain’t nothing but a peck of hard luck. 
You take that mutt out of here and keep him 
out.” 

The boy opened his eyes and blinked back a 
sudden flow of tears. “Aw, paw, all the kids I 
know got dogs, and I want a dog too,” and a 
tear fell. “*’Sides he ain’t a bit o’ hard luck, 
paw.” Joe spoke with that slow, heavy drag 
of his mother’s. 

“I don’t care what the other kids got. You 
take that stray mutt out of here.” 

“Aw, paw, can’t I keep him please? Paw you 
don’t know how nice it is having a dog, specially 
if you ain’t got no brothers and sisters.” 

“Don’t argue with me. Take that dog out 
of here.” 

Cozie looked from the boy to the man and 
then let her eyes linger on the dog. The dog 
was looking at her, his brown eyes seeming to 
plead to her that she'd let Joe have him. 
Cozie read what she had so often’ read 
in the soft eyes of other dogs. Putting her hands 
on her hips she patted her feet, one at a time. 

“What makes you think the dog is hard luck, 
Lanny Fuller?” she cocked her head back and 
looked squarely at him. 

“All dogs are hard luck. I’ve never had any 
luck when dogs are around. Have you ever seen 
a stray mutt that wasn’t hard luck?” 

“IT never noticed,” she snapped. “Besides 
there is no such a thing as old fool luck.” 

“Sides we ain’t suppose to keep dogs.” 

“Well, you are such a law-abiding citizen. You 
were going to buy a radio, weren’t you?” she 
reminded him. 

“Well that agent wasn’t gonna see the radio, 
but that mutt can’t help but be seen. The gov- 
efnment ain’t gonna take care of us and a pack 
of stray dogs too,” he raised his voice. 

“You don’t have to holler at me. You're so 
*fraid you'll be taken off the relief and put to 
work. We might not be allowed to keep that 
dog, but we’re gonna keep him anyways.” 

“All right! All right! keep him then, but let 
me tell you a thing or two, Cozie Fuller,’ Lanny 
sat up straight, “if they put me off the relief on 
account of that mutt, I’m gonna leave you two 
flat. Bet on it.” 

“T ain’t gonna bet on nothing,” she answered 
as he stood up. It was good to have had that 
little argument, for Cozie had a chance to throw 
off some of the anger she felt towards Lanny. 
Lanny walked from the room, and did not re- 
turn for supper. She did not feel as tho’ it were 
her duty to call him, but she did manage to call 
him in her mind everything from a sissy to a 
damn fool. 
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It was a little after nine the next Saturday 
when the investigator came. She was a hand- 
some sort of a Negro woman with horn-rimmed 
glasses over the bridge of a very high nose. She 
came into the front room with all the dignity 
and grace of the world in which she lived. Tak- 
ing a seat, she adjusted her glasses and looked 
from Cozie sitting alone on the faded daven- 
port, to Lanny standing lazily against the side 
of the window. She smiled and asked after their 
health. 

“Fine, mam,” Cozie spoke up. “Our Joe is 
out on the playgrounds with his dog,” and Cozie 
shot Lanny one of those contemptible looks. 

“That’s nice. Plenty of fresh air for young 
folks who want to grow up big and strong,” she 
said taking off her glasses. 

Lanny wondered why Cozie should mention 
the dog. It must be so that he would have to 
get off relief, and she had so often said that 
he never earned enough for their keep. He 
shifted his feet and frowned slightly. 

The woman looked at Lanny for a second and 
then spoke. 

“Mr. Fuller, I have some good news for you.” 

Lanny grinned. “I knew it. You’re gonna 
move us from these apartments. Put us in an- 
other apartment.” 

“Another apartment? Why I don’t under- 
stand.” 

“Please, mam,” Cozie spoke. “You see I heard 
that the relief was gonna move us from these 
fire traps and put us in decent houses, and I 
guess that’s what Lanny is telling you about.” 
Cozie played with the fat hands resting in her 
lap. 

The woman looked puzzled. “Why, no,” she 
said looking at Cozie. “There was some talk 
of that, but I haven’t come here to tell Mr. 
Fuller that.” 

Turning to Lanny again she raised her hand 
and rubbed the side of her face. “Mr. Fuller 
the government is going to put you to work.” 

“What????” Lanny stood up straight and 
did not try to conceal the deep frown that came 
to his forehead. 

The investigator, mistaking that frown for a 
well-earned surprise, smiled. Shaking her head, 
she went on. “Yes, Mr. Fuller, you are to be 
put to work. I know you think it is about time, 
and I am glad for your sake. I know how you 
all long to be independent of the government, 
and 


“What knd of work?” Lanny snapped, look- 
ing first from Cozie to the visitor. 

“Why, Mr. Fuller, you are not angry?” 

“Well, I ain’t mad, but I got to know what 
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kind of work I’ve got to do.” Lanny did not 
change his tone of voice. “I can’t do every- 
thing.” 

“Why, of course not, Mr. Fuller, but you will 
try and do what will be given to you.” 

“Is everyone getting jobs?” 

“Why———no, not everyone, but as many on 
the relief as can be accommodated.” 

“Have all the taxpayers got a job?” Cozie 
spoke up her voice not concealing the anger she 
felt towards the woman. 

“Taxpayers?” the woman frowned. 

“Yes, taxpayers,” spoke up Lanny. 

“Why taxpayers?” she asked. 

“They have to work more than we do. They 
have to support the government, and I think 
they deserve all the help they can get.” 

“Why, yes, of course. I agree with you, but 
we have no taxpayers on relief, at least I don’t 
know of any.” 

“They need jobs,’ Lanny answered her 
sharply. 

“Mr. Fuller, I did not come here to discuss 
taxpayers. We are putting men to work so that 
the strain on the relief will be lifted. Now, Mr. 
Fuller 

“How much am I gonna get?” Lanny inter- 
rupted her. 

“It will all depend upon the type of work you 
will be doing.” 

“If I don’t earn enough to support my family 
I ain’t gonna work, and no one can make me,” 
he tossed his head back a little. 

“That is all taken care of, Mr. Fuller.” 

“How much is he gonna get, that’s all I want 
to know,” Cozie spoke again. 

“Turning to Cozie she raised her eyes with 
a look of scorn. “He'll be earning more than 
he has for the last two years,” and her voice was 
cool and cut Cozie’s feelings like a knife. 

The investigator stayed over an hour trying to 
explain to the Fullers all about this new drive 
on jobs, almost losing her temper and good 
manners as she did so. Then she was gone. The 
two of them watched her as she descended the 
steps, crossed the street and became part of the 
crowd. Lanny turned from the window to face 
Cozie standing behind him. 

“She has a nerve. I don’t believe her,” he 
spoke. 

“She’s trying to take advantage of us, cos 
we're poor and she ain’t,” and Cozie looked at 
the address in her hand. “Well, she ain’t gonna 
take advantage of me,” she went on with a 
funny toss of her head. 

“Didn’t I tell you that these women working 
for the government were a bunch of cheats? 
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Didn’t I tell you that?” Lanny said, moving 
from the window. 

Cozie held the address toward him. “What 
you gonna do with this address? Are you gonna 
go down town?” 

“No! No, woman! She didn’t leave me any 
money to get down there and I’m not going to 
use My Own money.” 

“She touched his arm. “I’d go if I were you 
and see if she’s really cheating and if she is we 
can get her in a peck o’ trouble.” 

“Well, I ain’t gonna take any work they give 
me. All those big shots down town can go jump 
in the lake. The government has enough money 
to take care of me, and it can do it.” 

“Of course,” she agreed. 

Lanny did go down town the next Monday 
and stayed all day. Cozie had all sorts of visions 
what might have happened to him, when he 
failed to show up after four o’clock. It was after 
six when he came in and brushed past Cozie as 
she opened the door for him. By the gait of his 
walk she knew he was angry. She followed him 
to the bedroom, where he sat dejectingly with 
his head resting in the palm of his hands. 

“Well, what's the matter?” she asked, putting 
her hands on her hips. 

“T feel like getting damn drunk,” he answered 
not looking at her. 

“Huh, you talk like you are drunk now.” 

“I should be. Those fools down town made 
me take a job or get off relief.” 

“Made you?” she spoke and the tone of her 
voice revealed her disbelief. 

“Yes, either that or get off the relief.” 

“What? Lanny Fuller, they did that?” 

“Yep.” 


To a Sun-Dial 
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“Did you tell them that you were willing to 
give your job to some well deserving taxpayer?” 

“Didn't think of it.” 

“I wish that I’d been there. I’d a thought of 
it. What did they give you to do?” 

“Digging ditches,” he answered dryly. 

“Digging what?” 

“You heard me the first time, I said ditches.” 

“Did you tell them that you knew how to 
drive a car?” 

“No. They said that I had to go on that 
street improving project—oh something like 
that.” 

“They got a nerve. Always trying to take 
advantage of people.” 

She looked at him for awhile. He was speak- 
ing again. ““Where’s that dog?” 

“Out,” she paused. “How much they gonna 
give you?” 

“I don’t know,” he looked up. 

“Didn’t you ask?” 

“Didn’t have time. I was too mad to ask.” 

“Lanny Fuller,” she spoke disgustingly. He 
caught the hint of a sob in her voice. 

“How long that dog been out ?” 

“IT don’t know,” and Cozie unable to conceal 
her anger and disappointment any longer began 
to cry. “Now we’re gonna be poor again, and 
we'll never get on Sugar Hill.” 

“Aw, woman, don’t start that. If you weren’t 
so nice and kept that mutt, we wouldn’t be poor 
again. I told you that that mutt was hard luck, 
and when it comes back in here I’m gonna get 
rid of it, so help me Greta. I ain’t gonna work 
for no old government no ways,” and he threw 
himself across the bed and listened to his wife’s 
deep sobs. 


“Count None But Sunny Hours” 
(Inscription on a Sundial, St. Mark’s Gardens, Brooklyn, N. Y.) 


By E. A. BATTEN 


a OUNT none but sunny hours,” you say; 
Only those hours of the day, 
Spent in the bright, enchanting glare 
Of happiness, devoid of care. 


Count none but sunny hours, while life— 
O’er burdened by its weight of strife, 
Halting, like an ungainly rhyme— 


Still struggles up the steep of time? 


Ah, would that I might count no hours 
Saving the sweet; that this that sours— 


Even in aftertaste might be 


Made with its sting to pass from me. 
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® By LA TOURETTE STOCKWELL 


Ireland, and during those two years 

many questions were put to me concern- 
ing the people, the conditions and the customs 
of my own country. Foremost among these, 
were questions with regard to the Negro in 
America. Almost invariably in the course of 
an evening’s conversation, I would be asked— 
Did I know any Negro poetry? What could I 
tell about Negro music? about Negro dancing? 
about the folk stories of the Negro? And so 
on—and on. To these people, endowed as they 
were with the age old traditions of Irish saga 
and song, the Negro, with all the traditions of 
his race, seemed to hold a special sympathetic 
attraction. 

A few weeks ago, I was discussing with a dis- 
tinguished Negro writer some of the sociological 
problems of various racial units within the 
United States. One of the things he told me 
has recurred to my mind again and again. He 
said—“At one time there were Negro sections 
in New York where it was not safe for an Irish- 
man to go alone, and similarly there were Irish 
sections where it was not safe for a Negro. 
Among Negroes, the antipathy was so great that 
the synonym for the word enemy—any enemy— 
was Irishman.” He maintained that the Irish 
were always the aggressors—intimidating, brow- 
beating and attempting to terrorize the Negro at 
work and at play. He further stated: “While 
the grosser forms of this antagonism which ex- 
pressed itself in physical combat have now al- 
most wholly disappeared, it still finds expression 
in a subtler, and perhaps more effective, form. 
It is among the Irish middle class, now emerged 
from the unskilled and menial occupations, that 
the Negro finds the most intense resistance to 
admission to labor unions in which the Irish 
are dominant and to industrial and commercial 
opportunity.” The origin of this feud, he thought, 
lay probably in the economic competition be- 
tween the two which first began to be acute 
just after the Civil War. 

The contrast between this conversation held 
in New York and those which I had had in 
Dublin struck me as having a significance about 
which I ought to do something. I thought — 
“Cultivated Irishmen on their own soil express 
an objective interest and a wider knowledge of 
the American Negro than most American born 
whites. Yet on American soil Irishmen and 
Negroes are ‘enemies.’”” The more I considered 


B ita 1928 and 1930, I was living in 


A pointed comment on the racial prejudice of 
Irish Americans toward Negroes in this coun- 
try as contrasted with the interest in Negro 
achievement manifested by intellectuals in 
Ireland itself. 


it, the more logical it seemed that I should in- 
troduce my Negro friends and my American 
Irish friends to one another in such a way as 
to make them better able to understand one an- 
other. For the situation of the Negro in Amer- 
ica and that of the native Irishman in his own 
country throughout the past three hundred years 
has been strikingly parallel. Socially, economi- 
cally, and politically their vicissitudes and their 
problems have been very much the same. It 
seemed to me then, that if each should be re- 
minded of the other’s history, the relationship 
of the two groups in the United States might 
become more amenable and a cooperative ap- 
proach be made toward a solution of their com- 
mon problems. The purpose of this article, 
therefore, is essentially that of a formal introduc- 
tion, namely, to put two people at ease with one 
another by making a few general statements 
about the things they have in common. 

The outstanding possession shared by the 
Negro and the Irish is the startlingly vivid resem- 
blance of their historical backgrounds. In the 
first quarter of the seventeenth century, just 
about the time the first slave trader lay anchor 
at Jamestown, the last of the Irish chieftains 
was defeated and the whole of Ireland came 
finally under English rule. These two events 
led to the same result, the establishment of the 
institution of slavery. In the case of the Negro, 
this was frankly admitted. The purchase and 
ownership of a Negro by a white person was 
recognized by law. In Ireland, slavery was not 
legally recognized as such, but the laws were 
quietly made and administered to reduce the 
native Irish to the status of slaves and to elevate 
the position of the English colonist landlords to 
that of slave owners. In both countries, the par- 
ticular characteristics which slavery assumed, 
were determined to a great extent by the close- 
ness of its connection with the problems of agri- 
culture. 

At Jamestown, in 1619, the situation was that 
of a tiny pioneer colony of Englishmen, a mere 
speck on the coast of a great continent which 
was still a vast wilderness. As many hands as 
could be had were needed to clear the ground 
and grow the crops, so that when an opportune 
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Dutch trader arrived, twenty Negroes were pur- 
chased to help facilitate the agricultural activi- 
tics of the New World. In the two centuries 
which followed, as larger and larger areas were 
put under cultivation, more Negroes were im- 
ported and bought in increasingly larger num- 
bers until, at the time of the Civil War, some 
plantations had as many as four or five thou- 
sand slaves. Laws regarding their treatment 
varied in the different states. In Georgia and 
South Carolina, they were drastically brutal. In 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey, they regulated a 
mild serfdom. In Maryland and Virginia, they 
codified an aristocratic caste system and made 
the dominion of the master over his slave virtu- 
ally absolute. The condition of the Negro 
throughout the South, however, was in general 
pretty much the same. He was given a rude 
cabin, which he usually was forced to share with 
others, a chair or two, a few cooking utensils, 
firewood, and for provisions, about three pounds 
of bacon and a peck and a half of meal a week. 
These were sometimes supplemented by green 
vegetables of his own raising. For these he did 
hard labor, from 11 to 16 hours a day, in the 
fields, or elsewhere on the plantation as a domes- 
tic or artisan. Such charity or kindness as he 
experienced, was received entirely from individ- 
ual humane masters. Society treated him merely 
as chattel. He had none of the ordinary rights 
of a citizen. He could not vote. He could not 
hold office. In criminal cases, he could be ar- 
rested, tried and condemned with but one wit- 
ness against him and could be sentenced without 
a jury. It was a crime to teach a slave to read. 
This, very briefly, was the state of the American 
Negro until the Proclamation of Emancipation. 


The conditions which came to prevail in Ire- 
land after 1603 were similar but the situation 
was much more complex. The Gaels, or native 
Irish, people who had hitherto dwelt in small 
independent kingdoms, but shared in common 
a distinctive and highly developed civilization, 
after four centuries of warfare, had finally been 
overcome by a people of an entirely different 
civilization. Their leaders were killed or forced 
to flee, their lands were confiscated and many 
thousands emigrated to other countries. (About 
9,000 were transplanted by Cromwell to the 


West Indies which accounts today for the many 
Jamaican Negroes who have Irish names and 


accents.) Thousands of others were herded into 
a kind of Gaelic preserve in the barren lands 
northwest of the Shannon. In the wake of the 
confiscations, came such plantations as those of 
Ulster, Munster; and Leinster, by which the 
land taken was sold in large tracts to English 
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noblemen and adventurers who were pledged to 
colonize with English laborers and tradesmen. 
One of the conditions of the grants was that 
none of the native Irish should be admitted 
among the tenantry of the new proprictors. 
Since the English laborers and tradesmen were 
only with difficulty persuaded to emigrate in 
sufficiently large numbers, this exclusion was not 
strictly maintained and a majority of the native 
Irish remained to rent back their own land from 
their conquerors. As a result, two-thirds of the 
population was reduced to the position of half 
starved cotters, who held at will a small take of 
land, seldom more than an acre and grass for 
a couple of cows, at an exorbitant rent which 
they worked out at small wages of 5d. or 4d. a 
day, without diet. A small number had short 
leases, or leases of uncertain tenure, at high 
rents. The inhabitants in the neighborhoods of 
towns and villages held no land and were sup- 
ported by such daily labor as they could get. 
Most of the landlords elected to remain in Eng- 
land or Dublin and rent their land at long leases 
to large tenants who raised the rent of the land- 
lord, at a profit to themselves, by subletting to 
the native Irish. The landlord did nothing for 
the small tenantry and if they improved their 
property their rent was raised. 


Not only was this effort made to dissociate 
the native Irish from their land, but harsh penal 
codes were also enacted against them. To en- 
sure the permanency of the Protestant English 
ascendency and to wither Gaelic civilization at 
its roots, a series of laws were passed disbarring 
all Roman Catholics from civil life and pro- 
hibiting them from owning land and from en- 
joying the privileges of education. The vast 
majority of native Irish were, of course, Roman 
Catholic. Lightly camouflaged under the guise 
of religious zeal, the real purpose of these laws 
was to destroy the cultural independence of the 
Gaels by depriving them of their lands and their 
civil rights and by deliberately creating condi- 
tions unprofitable to native industry. The atti- 
tude of the English government at that time is 
epitomized in the dictum laid down from the 
bench that “the law does not suppose any per- 
son to exist as an Irish Roman Catholic.” No 
Catholic was allowed to buy land, or inherit it as 
a gift from a Protestant, or to hold life annuni- 
ties or mortgages on lands or leases for more 
than thirty-one years, or any lease on such 
terms that the profits of the land exceeded one- 
third of the rent. If a Catholic leaseholder by 
his skill or industry so increased his profits that 
they exceeded this proportion and did not make 
a corresponding increase in his rent, his farm 
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passed to the first Protestant who made the dis- 
covery. He was subject te eviction without no- 
tice. He could not vote. He could not hold of- 
fice. He was excluded from the corporations, 
the bench, the bar, the grand jury. If a Catholic 
was brought to court, the burden of proof lay 
on the accused and the decision was made by a 
magistrate without a jury. If he had a good 
horse, any Protestant might claim it by tender- 
ing five pounds. No Catholic could bear arms, 
or teach school, or send his children abroad to 
be educated. He was also subject to many com- 
mercial restraints. For example, Ireland pro- 
duced the best wool in Europe, yet was forbid- 
den to export it, or to work it up properly at 
home. The whole system was such as to re- 
duce the greater part of the population to abject 
poverty, “to put a premium upon hypocrisy and 
to make Ireland the least lawabiding country in 
Europe.” 

The middle of the nineteenth century marked 
the beginning of a change for both races. Both 
had been forced to labor under the same dis- 
abilities which in both cases now came to be in 
some measure lifted. The fourteenth and fif- 
teenth amendments gave to the Negro not only 
his freedom but the right to vote, to hold office, 
to go to school and to have an equal chance with 
others for industrial opportunity. In Ireland, 
by the middle of the nineteenth century, most of 
the older restrictive legislation had been re- 
pealed, and since the famine of 1845, there has 
been increasing effort toward agrarian reform, 
an effort, greatly increased since the establish- 
ment of the Free State. Although substantial 
progress toward improvement has been made, 
the disabilities in neither case have completely 
vanished. In many southern states, laws have 
been passed under which the Negro is automa- 
tically deprived of the vote by illiteracy tests or 
by inability to pay the poll tax. Racial discrimin- 
ation and prejudice continue. The evils of peon- 
age and share cropping are still with us. In the 
land of Erin, poverty still stalks the countryside 
and evictions are neither unknown nor forgot- 
ten. A friend of mine told me that for thirty 
years, every time his grandfather paid his rent, 
he was given notice of eviction. The landlord 
did not mean it—at the moment. The grand- 
father knew he didn’t mean it. But if the land- 
lord suddenly decided to turn his tenant’s little 
farm to grass, he could evict at will because he 
had “given previous notice.” 
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One of the most interesting parallels in the 
later history of the Negro and the Irish is the 
“intensification, respectively, of a racial and ra- 
tional consciousness. This has made the Negro 
articulate and renewed the springs of oratory 
among the Irish. Organizations such as the 
Urban League and the Gaelic League have 
sprung into being and the needs and problems 
of the people have been effectively presented by 
such gifted spokesmen as Booker T. Washington 
and Arthur Griffith. Each has produced a new 
literature of distinctive character voicing the 
thoughts and experiences of the two peoples. A 
New Negro and a New Ireland have appeared, 
each of whom have taken their affairs into their 
own hands. 


Since the Irish Famine of 1845, the paths of 
the Negro and the Irish have crossed in America 
with accelerated frequency. Curiously enough, 
it has happened that these two peoples whose 
histories have been woven of so like warp and 
woof of political and social ills, have been forced 
to make, side by side, the same readjustments 
to the same new order. The majority of Negrces 
were agricultural laborers. So likewise were the 
Irish who came to this country. Both, needless 
to say, had a very real knowledge of “poverty 
on the land.” After the Civil War, therefore, 
many Negroes went to live in northern cities. 
Similarly, Irish immigrants, instead of trying to 
find employment on the farms and free lands, 
preferred to cluster in the towns and cities. 
The mutual problem of the two was to fit 
themselves into industrial life, and in this, both 
found themselves handicapped by the disabilities 
of their past. Illiteracy was general and they 
were unskilled in handicrafts. Both were forced 
to enter the field of unskilled labor. It was to 
this economic competition on the same plane 
that my friend has attributed the antipathy 
which arose between the two—which brings me 
back to where I started. 


It is always dangerous to make introductions. 
Your best friends rarely take to one another. It 
is dangerous also to write generally and briefly 
upon complex and delicate subjects. The sins 
of omission are great sins. Nevertheless I have 
done both, in the hope that out of mv rashness 
by these few words of introduction, I may have 
wrought the beginning of a new understanding 
and a new friendship. 
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Black Men in the 


World’s Literature 


Castro Alves (1847-1871 )—Poet 


® By LLOYD G. OXLEY 


the opinion of all who knew him was a 

poet of unusual talent, pathos and 
powerful imagination, and a dramatist of dis- 
tinction. He was born in the province of Bahia, 
Brazil, South America, in 1847, where his name 
and family had for some generations lived. His 
father was a physician of prominence, his 
mother a woman of culture ; through her teach- 
ings the young poet imbibed religious senti- 
ments. His father attempted to discourage him 
in his religious pursuits; when at the age of 
sixteen, Alves ventured to declare his wish to 
embrace a monastic life. The anger of the 
parent was so strongly expressed, that his mother 
immediately sent him to her sister residing in 
San Paulo, where associating himself with a 
literary league, he completely gave up the idea 
of becoming a priest. 

Alves was decidedly a child prodigy ; his tal- 
ents appearing at an early age. He wrote his 
first verse at the age of twelve. When a few 
years older, he addressed some verses to Patro- 
cimio, the great revolutionist, commending him, 
the poem was highly praised by the most emin- 
ent judges, and was so fortunate as to elicit 
the plaudits of Patrocimio himself. Soon he 
published a running criticism in verse on the 
political question of the Negro as a free man 
which further increased his reputation as a poet 
of considerable merit. 

The poetry of Castro Alves is soft, well tuned, 
dulcifluous, and falls peacefully on the ear when 
read with the emotions with which it should be 
read. Versissimio called him “our first social 
poet the epic writers excepted. He is the first 
to have devoted a considerable part of his labors 
not to sentimental subjectivism, which consti- 
tutes the greatest part of our poetry, but to 
singing or idealizing social feeling, fact inspira- 
tion.” Castro Alves was a poet of love. He 
wrote with all the fervor of youth and of a 
man born and governed by passion. Every line, 
almost every word, is a living mass of poetry. 
They are like the branches, the buds, the flow- 
ers and leaves of a great tree, making a magnifi- 
cient whole, and rich and beautiful down to its 
minutest portions. 

In the poetry of Castro Alves you will find 
not only beautiful sentiments but much learn- 
ing. The heart of the Negro beats in his 
writings. If any judgment be made from his 


(Cie oi ALVES, an ingenious man in 


Another Negro figure of heroic stature in the 
literature of the New World. A short bio- 
graphical sketch from a series of pen portraits 
written by a student of the literature of Brazil. 


books of his character, nothing will be found 
but purity and excellence. It is justly observed 
by Versissimio that he employed wit on the side 
of virtue and religion. He not only made the 
proper use of wit himself, but taught it to 
others, and from his time it has been generally 
subservient to the cause of reason and of truth. 
No greater felicity can genius attain than that 
of having furnished intellectual pleasure, separ- 
ated mirth from indecency, and wit from 
licentiousness ; of having taught a succession of 
writers to bring elegance and gayety to the aid 
of goodness. To the keenest perception of the 
beautiful and sublime in composition he added 
a taste pre-eminently delicate and correct and 
the most engaging, fascinating style that his 
country had ever witnessed; with these were 
combined the most unrivalled humor, a mor- 
ality lovely and interesting as it was pure and 
philanthropic, and a fancy whose effusions were 
peculiarly harmonious, rich and varied. 


In his famous poem Vozes Da Africa—Voices 
From Africa—written in San Paulo on June 
11, 1865, he writes of his race. 


It is an acrimonious poem which deserves to 
be looked on as one of the most poignant and 
noble creations in Brazilian literature. The reader 
cannot but be pleased to find the depths of his 
philosophy enlivened with all the charms of 
poetry and so great a strength of reason, amidst 
so beautiful a redundancy of the imagination. 
He was not inspired or impressive only in some 
happy passages, but through the whole body 
and tissue of his composition. He delighted ex- 
clusively in the delineation of a certain morbid 
exaltation of character and of feeling—a sort 
of demoniacal sublimity. He is haunted almost 
perpetually with the image of a being feeding 
and fed upon by violent passions, the recollec- 
tions of the catastrophes they have occasioned. 
A literal translation of the poem—Voices From 
Africa reads: 


“Christ, in vain you died upon a mountain ; 

Your blood did not erase the original spot 
upon my forehead. 

Even today, through adverse fate, my chil- 
dren 
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Ave the cattle of the universe, and I— 
I universal pasture, a condor transformed 


into 


A vulture, bird of slavery! She has joined 
the rest! 

Treacherous sister! Like the base brothers 
of 

Joseph, who in ancient days sold their 
brother. 

Enough, O Lord! with your powerful arm 
send 

Through the planets and through space 
pardon 

For my crimes! For two thousand years I 
have 


Been wailing a cry: Hear my call yonder in 
The Infinite, my God, Lord, my God.” 


Goldberg calls this the Eli Eli Lama Sabach- 
tani of the Black Race. Some one has stated 
that Castro Alves was a “torch, not a poet.” 
In all his varied writings there is a keen sense of 
individualism and completeness ; his first object 
was effect which the artist can hardly fail of 
attaining if he is determined above all things 
to satisfy himself. Readers in this country, who 
have by chance, read his works can feel how 
masterly are his descriptions of the grandest 
phenomena of nature when such descriptions 
are deducible. In Alves the reader will find a 
rich but chaste vein of humor and satire ; les- 
sons of morality and exclamations of patriotic 
fervency, divested of all austerity and gloom. 
He led his nation insensibly to a love of virtue 
and constitutional freedom, to a purer taste in 
literature and to the importance of those ever- 
lasting truths which so warmly engaged his 
heart and imagination. I quote him again for 
the last time. There is a spiritual lament, a 
pleading frought with constancy and hope— 
forming the vein of this poem. From Navio 
Negreiro, I give his remarkable poem: The 
Slave Ship: 

“There exists a people who lend their flag 

To cover such infamy and cowardice! 

And allow it to be transformed in this 

feast, 

Into the impure cloak of a_ heartless 

bacchante ! 

My God! My God! but what flag is this 

that flutters 

Independently at the mast head? 

Silence, muse! 

Weep and weep so much that the banner 

will be 

Bathed in your tears! green-gold banner of 

my 

Country, kissed and blown by the breezes 

of Brazil, 
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Standard that enfolds in the light of the 
sun the 

Divine promise of hope. You who, afte: 
the war, 

Were flown by the heroes at the head of 
their lances, 

Rather had they shattered you in battle 
than that you 

Should serve as a race’s shroud! 

Horrible fatality that overwhelms __ the 
mind! 

Let the path that Columbus opened in the 
waves 

Like a rainbow in the immense deep 

Shatter in this hour the polluted ship! 

This infamy is too much! 

From your ethereal 

Realms, O heroes of the New World, 

Arise, Andrade! Tear that banner from 
the 

Sky! Columbus! Shut the gates of your 
sea! 

Shut the gates of your sea, Columbus!” 


Shortly before his death he wrote a short pre- 
face to his book in which he says: “O, spirits 
wandering over the earth! O, sails billowing 
over the main! You well know how ethereal 
you are. . . . Passengers swallowed in dark space, 
or into dark oblivion; and when—actors of the 
Infinite—you disappear into the wings, what is 
left of you? A wake of splume . . . flowers lost 
amid the vast indifference of the ocean .. . a 
handful of verses . . . splume floating upon 
the savage back of life.” 

As a writer, as a man, and as a patriot, his 
merit cannot be too highly extolled. His style has 
been always esteemed a model of excellence by 
men of taste. Of his numerous and well known 
writings, it may be affirmed that they rest on 
the solid basis of real excellence, in moral ten- 
dency as well as literary merit. Vice and folly 
are satirized, virtue and decorum are rendered 
attractive, and while polished diction and wit 
abound, the purest ethics are inculcated. He 
was the author of works which we feel will 
never be forgotten; of works which can never 
lose their standard value as Brazilian classics. 
Without excluding love from his pages, he knew 
how to assign to it its just limits. He neither 
degrades the sentiment from its true dignity, 
nor lifts it to a burlesque elevation. It takes its 
proper place among the passions. His heroes 
and heroines, if such they may be termed, are 
never miraculously good, nor detestablv wicked. 
Bitterness is a primary factor of his poems; and 
I believe that it was due to this particular con- 
stitutional defect—his life was full of bitterness 
and regrets—that he attained his eminence. 
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Alves was a true poet; he wrote what he felt, 
saw and experienced. He was natural and orig- 
inal. Truth is the greatest achievement of any 
poct, for if we are to believe, we must be truth- 
ful; and so as face answers to face, so does the 
heart of man to man. In his failures and his 
successes, in his littleness and his bigness, he is 
ever Clear, simple, passionate, and glitters with 
no lustre but his own. He had a short life as 
a man but a long one as a poet. 

His books are: Gonzaga (drama) ; Cacho- 
eria de Paul Affonso; Espuma Fluctantes; As 
Vozes da Africa and O Navio Negreiro—(The 
Slave Ship. ) 

In concluding this sketch of Castro Alves, 
we may observe that perhaps no Brazilian writer 
has been so fortunate as Alves in unify- 
ing so many discordant tastes in a_unani- 
mous verdict of approbation. Souza has been 
thought pedantic, Patrocimio inflated, Assis 
conceited and Alvarez exuberant; but the grace- 
ful simplicity of Alves delights alike the rude 
taste of the uneducated and the classic judg- 
ment of the learned. His exquisite humor— 
coupled with his ironic outbursts—charms our 
youth, and his affectionate admonitions im- 
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By IONE PETTY 
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press upon our hearts those passionate verities 
which can alone confer dignity upon age. 

On a hunt one day he accidentally shot his 
heel and was persuaded to journey to Rio to 
have his foot amputated. So determined was 
he to complete As Vozes da Africa, that he 
composed several poems while on the journey. 
After a considerable stay at this city he returned 
in 1869 to Bahia where he labored hastily on 
revising his Espumas Fluctantes. He died on 
July 6, 1871, a few years after being admitted 
as a member of the Brazilian Academy of 
Letters. 

Alas! his sun glowed and penetrated as 
through some tropical hurricane, and the pale 
shadow of Death eclipsed it at noon. But Death 
is, after all, the one universal source of tender- 
ness. There is no one who is not moved at 
death. “And so passed this bard with a soul 
that grew to music until it was with God in 
tune.” 

There, then, is Castro Alves. I have tried to 
let him speak for himself. The poems them- 
selves contain the history of his mind and heart 
more fully than any pen could tell it. And to 
them I refer the reader for the true life of 
Castro Alves—the Bard. 


ALL, silvery white .. . slim virgins ’gainst the blue 
Of summer skies that shimmer in the heat, 


With fairy floss, the river banks they strew 


The while it’s waters lave their dainty feet. 


A long procession, marching one by one, 


Their reed-straight beauty mirrored in the stream, 
Pale leaves, all jewel-sprinkled by the sun, 


Dance in the breeze, their pointed tips agleam. 


They quiver there, and murmur, lisping, low, 
A ceaseless whisper on the still, warm air. 


As if it’s portent they would have us know, 


Repeating it with soft, insistent care. 


They are the virgin keepers of the stream, 
They walk beside it winding in and out, 


Prayer is the burden of that ceaseless theme, 


A chant of love, untiringly devout. 
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A Layman’ s Guide in Crisis « « 


A Revirw* 


® By JOHN M. MACLACHLAN 


research into the southern tenant problem. 

The task remaining will be, besides keep- 
ing basic figures up to date, that of studying and 
testing alternative methods of agricultural re- 
construction for the region. The importance of 
this summary of extensive collective research 
lies in virtues rarely found in social science pub- 
lications. It puts its message in words a high 
school pupil can understand. Compacted into 
eighty pages are the findings of several years of 
tedious study. Furthermore, the authors look 
past diagnosis to treatment. 


Is There a Crisis? 


The authors believe that there is. If living 
conditions are not substantially worse for the 
mass of southerners than they were a generation 
ago, the number who must endure them is 
far larger. Furthermore, urban areas which 
formerly drew off surplus people from the cotton 
belt appear to be permanently saturated with 
millions for whom there are no jobs. 

The state of crisis is induced partly by a fac- 
tor to which the authors do not give separate 
consideration, the awakening of the tenants to 
the fact that there exists a way of life different 
from that their fathers had, and better. Such, 
organizations as the Southern Tenant Farmers’ 
Union do not cause this change of heart among 
the field workers, however much they may in 
the future accelerate its development. The vari- 
ous programs of Federal relief have undoubt- 
edly affected the thinking of tenants and farm 
laborers. 

One is surprised to find vehement criticism 
of President Roosevelt among planters who were 
saved from bankruptcy by the generous checks 
they received through the AAA. Such criticism 
parallels the change of heart among the tenants, 
which, silent though tt almost always is, is 
heard and understood by those who have made 
a career of “handling” and _ understanding 
southern farm labor. The Roosevelt administra- 
tion has made lasting difficulties for men who 
want to maintain their laborers at the lowest 
subsistence level in western civilization. 

This drama may unfold in various ways. In 
the meantime the nation as a whole faces a 
population problem of great seriousness, one that 


‘ small volume may end a period of 


* The Collapse of Cotton Tenancy, by C. S. Johnson, 
E. R. Embree, W. W. Alexander, University of North 
Carolina Press, 1935. $1.00. 


A review of a much discussed book on a ques- 
tion of great importance to Negroes and 
whites in the South. Professor Maclachlan was 
formerly on the faculty of the College of 
Agriculture and Engineering of the University 
of North Carolina. 


would be fatally complicated by exodus to the 
cities of more hundreds of thousands of surplus 
southerners. Furthermore, serious threats against 
the southeastern cotton raising population exist 
in the southwest and in the world cotton mar- 
ket, as well as in technological changes which 
may render uneconomic hundreds of thousands 
of acres of southeastern cotton land. 

Factors which almost surely will make the 
next twenty years crucial in the southeast are :' 

1. Loss of fertility from or actual destruction of mil- 
lions of acres in the South by erosion. 

2. Decline of world markets, due more to the na- 
tionalistic development of foreign production of cotton 
than to legislation in this country. 

3. The irresponsible nature of the world price for 
cotton. Autumn price has nothing to do with Spring- 
and Summer costs of production. It reflects chiefly the 
relation between manufacturers’ needs and the size of 
the world crop, with speculative influences often 
strongly felt. 

4. The development of low cost areas of production 
in the southwest. Texas and Oklahoma already pro- 
duce 1,500,000 bales more than all the states east and 
north of Mississippi. Together with Mississippi and 
Arkansas, they could expand their crops to replace all 
the acreage in other cotton states, almost certainly at 
lower costs per pound. 

5. Mechanization of farming. Tractor farming in 
Mississippi can do for $5.00 cash what the one-mule 
plow requires $14 to accomplish. In the southwest the 
advantage may be even greater. In west Texas one 
man with a tractor handles 200 acres of cotton. The 
Rust cotton picker collects as much ripe cotton in seven 
and a half hours as 100 good hand-pickers can harvest 
between sunrise and sunset. Coupled with this trend 
is the fact that modern textile machinery is doing away 
with the need for long staple fiber, the one trading ad- 
vantage of the southeast. 

6. The competition of other fabrics. Secretary Wal- 
lace has been quoted clsewhere as thinking this the 
most serious threat to the traditional cotton areas. A 
drive is being made by cotton interests to find new uses 
for cotton. 

These factors operate in a society in which 
land ownership is heavily concentrated. For in- 
stance, nearly 14,000 square miles of the Mis- 
sissippi Delta belonged in 1930 to about 2,000 
holders. As for the efficiency of the method of 
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tenure, the Census shows that from 40 to 60 
per cent of all farm lands in the cotton counties 
carry heavy mortgages. The accumulation of 
jong-term debt among southern landowners is 
almost incredible. The total acreages of lands 
forfeit for debt under the law, if available, 
would demonstrate in a sentence the bankruptcy 
of the cotton economy. To apply to cotton pro- 
duction the same book-keeping methods used 
by other enterprizes would redouble the fact. 
No other business of national importance has 
ever approached the degree of mismanagement 
or the volume of misfortune achieved by the 
cotton producing industry. 

The pitiful economic and cultural condition 
of the tenant population represents the only 
means cotton planters have of controlling their 
costs of production. The financial system is such 
that the planter looks for bank credit in the 
Spring, when deposits are at their lowest level. 
He offers a risky collateral, the crop which is yet 
to be planted. He passes on his consequently 
high cost of credit to the tenant. Actuallv he 
usually multiplies the cost several times over, 
charging effectively from 25 to 50 per cent for 
the use of money or supplies, or even more. The 
“credit merchant” is accustomed to the same 
usury, whether it is collected from tenants or 
small land-owning “dirt farmers.” 


Triple A to the Rescue 

The authors produce a powerful argument to 
the effect that the Federal agricultural program 
in the cotton belt was operated almost solely for 
the landlords.* The tenants’ share of payments 
was small enough under the strictest interpreta- 
tion of the contracts, and even that small share 
was liable to assessment or confiscation for back 
debts. Only “relief” offered any tangible goods 
to the tenant, and “relief” became available only 
after he had lost all his worldly goods. A study 
quoted by the authors* showed that many 
tenants were forced to sign over to their land- 
lords checks made for their shares in the crop- 
reduction bonus. 


What Is the Solution? 

To those who do not live in the South it may 
seem odd that New Deal planning and even 
direct orders from Democratic Washington can 
be so often and so easily circumvented in the 
solid South. After all obstacles to the passage 
of a tenancy reform bill have been hurdled, 
there will remain the even more delicate task of 
administration. What program of Federal help 
will be truly beneficial to the dispossessed of this 
region ? 
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The ‘answer given in this volume has especial 
significance because of the influential position 
of its authors. Since this proposal was written 
the Federal government under the Resettlement 
Administration and the Rural Industrial Com- 
munities Administration has taken experimental 
steps in the direction suggested. 

The plan briefly is that the Federal govern- 
ment buy land and lease or sell it to small farm- 
ers. This step must be accompanied by means 
for agricultural training and supervision, for de- 
velopment of cultural and community assets, 
and for protecting the new farm owners from 
the high cost of credit and the grave danger of 
long-term or mortgage debts. Parts of the pro- 
gram would be administered through communi- 
ties patterned after European farming villages, 
part through “rehabilitation in place,” i.e., put- 
ting farmers on a solvent basis in lands they al- 
ready occupy, and part through “dispersal re- 
settlement,” i.e., the setting up of scattered in- 
dependent holdings separately responsible to the 
Federal government. 

Through the first half of 1936 more than 
400,000 farm families have been aided by the 
Resettlement Administration by one of these 
methods (chiefly rehabilitation in place) and 
yet the program is considered to be still in an 
early stage of development. Perhaps half of 
these families are in the South. 

The uneconomic southern credit system, de- 
scribed here and elsewhere, cannot withstand 
comparison with a Federal program which 
charges four or five per cent and still comes 
clear. Perhaps the South has not viewed the 
Federal rural program in this light. It is more 
customary to think of it as a means of easing 
the pressure of surplus population in both town 
and country. 

There exists already for the South the best 
library of exact social research any such area in 
the world has ever possessed. Such a monu- 
mental work as Dr. Howard W. Odum’s 
Southern Regions accompanied by R. B. 
Vance’s Human Geography of the South and 
the mass of research, as yet unpublished, behind 
the Collapse of Cotton Tenancy, should provide 
a basis for actual working plans. 

Our social scientist cannot turn politician and 
build organizations to effect the changes his re- 
search recommends. But in these years of crisis 
it becomes his duty to guard the intelligent citi- 
zen against the pitfalls of shallow thinking. In 
the Collapse of Cotton Tenancy it is demon- 
strated that this is possible, to write simply and 
sell cheaply the results of the best research. The 
book is a long step in the best possible direction. 
Let us hope it will be followed by many more. 
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Social Work Among Colored People 


in St. Louis « 


« « « «< « 


@ By CARRIE K. BOWLES 


colored churches established in the city of 

St. Louis, as a natural part of the develop- 
ment of the life of its people belonging to that 
group. As with all other churches of the earlier 
period, the practice of charity and charitable 
giving was recognized us an important part of 
church life. “Home Missionaries” with their 
baskets of food and clothing, accompanied by 
prayers and good advice to those who were con- 
sidered “worthy”, were sent out by all churches 
and became the first attempts at social work. 
These missionaries also visited the sick and the 
dying, the inmates of the jails and prisons, where 
efforts at reformation were assiduously made. 


Fe over a hundred years, there have been 


The growth and development of a social con- 
sciousness among the leaders of thought of St. 
Louis, together with the new idea that the city 
is responsible for its undesirable conditions, both 
material and moral, culminated in the organiza- 
tion in 1861 of the St. Louis Provident Associa- 
tion, a family relief agency. With other groups 
below the poverty line, poor Negroes of St. 
Louis have been cared for by this agency since 
the early years of its organization, but for many 
years no attempt was made to permit the more 
intelligent and prosperous colored people of the 
city to share the responsibilities or rewards of 
this work. 

After emancipation came the development of 
the public school system for Negroes, and the 
beginning of industrial opportunities for this 
group. These two factors, perhaps more than 
any others, were responsible for the large and 
steady influx of newly freed Negroes from south- 
ern plantations, so ignorant of urban conditions 
and finding it difficult of adjustment to them. 
Social conditions became more and more com- 
plex, and social problems multiplied by leaps 
and bounds. Among the more serious problems 
first recognized by well thinking and earnest 
church people was that of wayward girls and 
unmarried mothers. The first recorded attempt 
to meet this problem came about with the in- 
ception of the so-called “Baracca Movement” 
among white church women and the opening of 
a Baracca Home for colored girls under the su- 
pervision of two sisters, former teachers in col- 
ored schools of the city—Mrs. Fanny Oliver and 


An interesting record of the development of 
social work among Negroes in one of Amer- 
ica's great industrial cities, which in its gen- 
eral outline might be true of many other cities 
in America. 


Mrs. Kitty Payne. This refuge for fallen girls 
was opened in 1904 on the day that marked the 
opening of the St. Louis World’s Fair. The his- 
tory of this work as related by Mrs. Oliver (now 
living at the Colored Old Folks’ Home of St. 
Louis) is a most interesting story and deserves 
special recognition. It lasted twelve years as 
“Baracca” and another year as the “Hebron 
Home”, after which it was closed, partly from 
lack of support but mostly because the social 
agencies of the city had agreed to assume re- 
sponsibility for this work. 

More than twenty years ago in St. Louis, 
there was to be found among the more progres- 
sive and liberal members of the white group, a 
young lawyer—Roger Baldwin—a descendant 
of an old New England family, who, through 
inheritance and training, possessed all the cul- 
ture and fine traditions of his progenitors, to- 
gether with a deep social consciousness. He 
made it a part of his work to become acquainted 
with various members of the colored group of 
the city and to interest himself in their various 
and complex problems. As a natural sequence, 
he assisted in the organization of a group de- 
signed to improve conditions among them. At 
this time St. Louis had many colored profession- 
als in its midst—teachers, lawyers, doctors and 
ministers, yet the city had no facilities by which 
they could continue in intellectual pursuits. To 
this end a Social Service Committee was formed 
made up of a group of both races, the white 
members for the most part coming from the St. 
Louis Ethical Society, long known for its liber- 
ality and continued advocacy of equal oppor- 
tunities for all. This committee arranged and 
sponsored a series of lectures, known as “Self 
Culture” lectures, which covered a variety of 
topics of current interest at that time as well 
as literary and historic subjects. These lectures 
were largely attended by the more intelligent 
group in the city. 

Later this Social Service Committee formed 
the nucleus of a Board which undertook the es- 
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tablishment of a Social Settlement in the heart 
of « densely populated Negro district on Ran- 
dolph Street, just east of Jefferson Avenue. It 
was known as the Mound City Social Settle- 
ment and was the first and only settlement for 
Negroes ever established in St. Louis. It con- 
tinued only a few years. A two-story, nine-room 
brick house, formerly the home of a wealthy 
family, was rented and furnished by voluntary 
contributions of members of the Board and 
friends. Besides the living rooms for the matron 
and nurse, there was a large parlor used for 
meetings and entertainment, a branch library 
and a day nursery. For several years social set- 
tlement activities were carried on here, with rec- 
reation classes after school hours at L’Ouverture 
School, which was near by. One of the wealthy 
members of the Board also was instrumental in 
establishing a Penny Lunch service at the same 
school and was assisted daily by volunteers 
among the better favored colored women. These 
school activities were carried on through the 
cooperation of the late David E. Gordon, who 
was then Principal and also a member of the 
Settlement Board of Directors. 

The late Dr. Charles H. Turner was president 
of the Board and the moving spirit in this effort. 
Among those who assisted were Elmer Burgess, 
Field Agent, Miss Sara Young and Joseph P. 
Harris, Board members. Mrs. Odessa Parker and 
Mrs. Beula Koonce were successively in charge 
of the Day Nursery with the writer as Executive 
Secretary in charge of all of the other settlement 
activities—library, recreation classes, and penny 
lunches. It was while engaged in this work that 
the writer became acquainted with the work of 
the St. Louis Provident Assn., which was at that 
time the principal relief agency in the city. A 
large percentage of the people in the neighbor- 
hood were on relief and there was much mis- 
understanding between them and the white so- 
cial workers. Much of this state of affairs was 
due to the fact that many of the Negro clients 
had recently come from the plantations of the 
deep South and were fitted neither for urban 
life nor for understanding of social service meth- 
ods. Furthermore, their experience in the South 
had taught them to be wary and suspicious of 
white people and investigations were very dif- 
ficult. 

Miss Mary Pulliam was at that time Super- 
visor of family case work of the St. Louis Provi- 
dent Association. She was a southern woman, 
born and reared in Kentucky, but withal a 
woman of liberal mind and broad vision. When 
she heard of the activities of the Mound City 
Social Settlement, she sent word to the writer that 
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she greatly desired a conference with her. This 
conference was soon arranged and was followed 
by others, during which the main topic of dis- 
cussion was “How can colored workers get into 
the Provident Association?” At that time there 
was only one colored social worker in the city— 
a Juvenile Probation officer. Miss Pulliam was 
emphatic in her decision that only trained work- 
ers could be used by her organization and finally 
consented to train a class of no less than twelve 
persons, if such a number could be found suffi- 
ciently interested in that type of work. A group 
of twenty was organized, fourteen of whom 
took the entire course. Among those in 
this class were: Mrs. Josephine Jasper, Mrs. Ella 
Anderson, Miss Annie Russell, Mrs. Edna Phil- 
lips, Mrs. Bertha Stafford, Mrs. Janie Garnett, 
Mrs. C. K. Robinson, Miss Ida Fowler (de- 
ceased), Miss Daisy Lorick, Elmer Burgess 
and the writer. 


At that time the Missouri School of Social 
Economy was located on the third floor of the 
building occupied by the Provident Association 
and was in charge of Dr. George Mangold. It 
was a recognized department of the Missouri 
University. It was here that white workers were 
trained for social work, doing their practice 
work in the Provident under the supervision of 
Miss Pulliam. Because of the segregation of 
schools in Missouri, colored workers were not 
permitted to take the training in the School of 
Social Economy. However, Miss Pulliam dupli- 
cated this work for her colored class as nearly 
as was possible, giving them something of the 
same course of study, including such works as: 
Warner’s “American Charities”, Porter Lee’s 
“Poverty”, Mary Richmond’s “Social Diagno- 
sis” and texts by Ross, Elwood and other socio- 
logists. The class met for two hours or more 
once a week after work hours, and each mem- 
ber was required to do volunteer visiting two 
days each week. Mrs. Percival Chubb (wife of 
the leader of the Ethical Society, long known 
for her interest and helpfulness to the colored 
group) gave Miss Pulliam a check for $50 with 
which to pay the carfare of the members of the 
class in doing their visiting. The class was 
opened in January 1917 and continued until 
June 1918. 

Before the group had finished their training, 
the summer of 1917 came and brought the ter- 
rible East St. Louis, Illinois race riot, which 
drove 6,000 Negroes to seek refuge across the 
river in St. Louis, Missouri. The work of car- 
ing for these people was taken up by the Red 
Cross and Miss Pulliam was put in charge of it. 
Among the hundreds of volunteer social workers 
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called in to assist were the members of this col- 
ored class. Miss Pulliam herself said: “If, a 
year ago, anyone had told me I would have col- 
ored social workers working with me, I would 
not have believed it. I am proud of the way 
they have taken hold of the work. I have never 
trained a better class.” The refugees were 
housed in the old three-story municipal lodging 
house, where food, clothing and medical care 
were given and plans made for them, either for 
their return to their former homes in East St. 
Louis, or to relatives elsewhere. Smallpox broke 
out among them and all persons, clients and 
workers, had to be vaccinated. This work lasted 
two months, after which it was transferred to 
East St. Louis, but no colored workers were 
allowed to go because of the bad racial feeling. 

December 1917 began a bitter cold winter in 
St. Louis and when calls for relief increased so 
rapidly, four colored women of the class were 
called by Miss Pulliam to work at the Provident 
Association and so became the first colored 
paid workers in that agency. They were Mrs. 
Josephine Jasper, Mrs. Ella Anderson, Miss 
Anna Russell (now Mrs. S. E. Garner) and 
the writer. The salary was only $50 a month, 
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Lazarus Speaks To Dives 


By ALEX R. SCHMIDT 


OURS the fat and ease, mine the hurt and scar, 
Yet you are the atom, I am the star. 

Pamper your belly, fill greed in your girth, 
You’re muck and scum, I’m the salt of the earth. 
You, a foul bat thing, may not see the light, 
Your claws gather dirt and hamper your flight. 
Dwarfed and distorted and stunted in seed, 
You are a fungus growth that cannot bleed. 


TPve held my hands in the glow of Christ’s grace, 
You have set up your own lord in His place. 

You are larded with loot, with gold you are lined, 
My only riches are tears for my kind. 

Yet though you are weighed, a mad Plutus, my grail, 
To be snapped by a finger, tips your scale ; 
Chained to your hoard, like a clod to a clod, 

Yow re a homunculus, I look at God. 


but it was a historic event because it marked the 
entrance of colored workers into family (ase 
work in St. Louis. It established in the minds 
of the more intelligent group in the city the im- 
portance of training for social work, the ditler- 
ence between the methods and significance of 
social work and the old idea of charity, and 
above all, it demonstrated the possib!!ity ond im- 
portance of inter-racial cooperation in commun- 
ity problems. 

Since those early years the St. Louis Provident 
has steadily increased its number of colored 
workers, the majority of whom were turned 
over to the St. Louis Relief on its organization 
recently. A few years later came the St. Louis 
Urban League and other organizations with col- 
ored workers, so at one time there were more 
than two hundred colored persons doing social 
work in St. Louis. Most of these come from 
our best colleges and social work schools, and 
have proven their efficiency wherever assigned. 
The original class, though humble in its attain- 
ments and accomplishments, did serve as an 
“entering wedge” to make way for larger oppor- 
tunities for service for all the colored people in 
St. Louis. 
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Book Reviews 


« «<< « 


THE FUNCTION OF A GRADUATE SCOOL IN 
A DEMOCRATIC SOCIETY. By Laurence Foster. 
Huxley House, New York, 1936. $2.50. 

NE of the inevitable results of democratization of 

education is the greater emphasis laid on quantity 
rather than on quality. The keen competition among 
universities and colleges in this country and the advent 
of state institutions in the field of graduate schools has 
resulted in a rapid increase in enrollment. In 1871, there 
were only 198 post-graduate students; by 1890 the en- 
rollment exceeded 2,000. In 1930, this number rose to 

47,285 and the present decade is witnessing an annual 

increase. 

“The Functions of a Graduate School in a Democratic 
Society” by Dr. Foster is a timely book. It contains not 
only a statistical analysis of pertinent facts, but sets forth 
boldly what we should and could do to improve the 
status of graduate schools. “The immediate end of re- 
search is the discovery of truth and its ultimate end is 
the application of this truth for the benefit of mankind.” 
With this hypothesis, the author asserts that a graduate 
school is obligated to dedicate itself to the task of train- 
ing leaders for the welfare of mankind and that it must 
prepare men for local, national, and international lead- 
ership. To do this properly he advocates that all post- 
graduate education be rigorously taught on the highest 
level of combined theory and practice to a limited num- 
ber of able and industrious students only. 

In 1932, the American Council on Education appoint- 
ed a Committee on Graduate Instruction with which Dr. 
Foster was closely connected. From the study of sixty- 
two graduate schools made by this committec, the author 
ranks the first sixteen on the basis of the eminence of 
their faculty and the achievements of their graduates in 
the following order: Harvard, Columbia, Chicago, Yale, 
Johns Hopkins, California, Princeton, Cornell, Wisconsin, 
Pennsylvania, Michigan, Minnesota, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, Illinois, Stanford, and Ohio 
State. 

Owing to the lack of adequate physical facilities and 
funds for their maintenance, ineffective curriculum or- 
ganization and administration, lack of enough eminent 
scholars in centralized places, and the presence of too 
many poorly prepared students, Dr. Foster believes that 
our graduate schools are not well prepared to produce 
the type of leaders that our democracy demands. He sug- 
gests several methods for the improvement of graduate 
facilities and proposes a thorough re-organization of 
the graduate curriculum in the following manner. First, 
the re-organized curriculum should reduce considerably 
the number of survey and other introductory courses 
and eliminate needless duplication. Second, it should 
plan to administer graduate education in three definite 
phases, advanced instruction, methodology, and research. 
Third, it should properly articulate and integrate the 


graduate school with other schools in the given univer- 
sity. Fourth, it should provide for post-graduate study. 

The function of a graduate school is not merely to 
produce technicians, specialists, or experts, but to supply 
the nation with leaders. Dr. Foster quite properly sug- 
gests that many institutions now trying to do graduate 
work can only do it improperly and hence should not 
try to do it at all. He further suggests that those schools 
which are properly qualified to give graduate work 
should strive to improve graduate instruction by em- 
ploying not only eminent scholars and able research 
associates, but also by obtaining the services of persons 
who are qualified by experience and training to relate 
theoretical knowledge to actual life situations. 

No educator interested in American democracy can 
well afford to neglect a thorough study of this philoso- 
phic and scholarly book. Dr. Foster is par excellence an 
educator. He is editor of the “History of Civilization 
Series,” now being published by the Huxley House. His 
“Statistical Methods for Anthropometrists” has been ac- 
cepted for publication in the fall. He is also a Research 
Associate at the University of Pennsylvania Museum. At 
present he is the Dean of Instruction at the Cheyney 
Training School for Teachers, Cheyney, Pennsylvania. 
If we realize the fact that Dr. Foster, with all these 
accomplishments, is a Negro, we cannot help but be pro- 
foundly proud of the scholarship and attainment of 
this man whose book defies all racial lines and makes 
an outstanding contribution to the field of education in 
general and American education in particular. 

V. V. OAK 


JUDICIAL TEMPER 
(Continued from Page 266) 


ly indicated that they will only go so far and no 
further on vital issues affecting the Negro. The 
Republican Party “playing possum” made no 
effort whatsoever to lend their support to the 
proceedings in the earlier states, later recogniz- 
ing the dilemma in which the Democrats found 
themselves, used clever political strategy to cast 
their votes for the issue of impeachment. 

Thus ends another episode in the Negro’s 
never ending struggle for social justice, the con- 
clusion of which is not unlike his efforts to have 
enacted into some form of Federal Legislation 
an anti-lynching Bill. Once again he sees the 
mask of his political importance suddenly 
snatched from the face of the new “star” to 
which he has recently elected to pin his hopes, 
only to discover that he is again brought to the 
realization of its hopelessness in his hour of 
greatest need. 
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Survey of the Month 


The Screen 


Critics in the metropolitan press received the screen 
version of Marc Connelly’s “The Green Pastures” with 
great enthusiasm and predicted long runs for this pic- 
ture, which utilizes a complete cast of Negro actors and 
actresses. Oscar Polk, who plays Gabriel, and Rex 
Ingram, who plays the part of “the Lawd,” in the motion 
picture have received high praise for their interpretation 
of difficult roles, and the singing of the Hall Johnson 
Choir has been termed “inspiring.” 

* * 


The Federal Theatre 

The WPA Federal Theatre Project's Negro Theatre 
has been reorganized, according to an announcement by 
Philip W. Barber, Director of the Federal Theatre Project 
for New York City. The new Board of Directors are J. A. 
Smith, a veteran of the stage, Carleton Moss, radio 
script writer and producer, formerly a student of drama 
at Morgan College, and Harry F. V. Edwards who has 
been connected with various theatre movements in 
Harlem. Mr. Edwards is the Supervising Director of 
the Unit. 


Polities 

The Reverend A. Clayton Powell, pastor of the 
Abyssinian Baptist Church, New York City, one of the 
largest Protestant churches in America, and Bishop R. R. 
Wright, Jr., of the A. M. E. Church, have been ap- 


pointed as co-chairman of a committee organized by the 


Good Neighbor League to help re-elect President Roose- 
velt. 


Charles A. Collier, Fr., Industrial Secretary, Urban 
League of St. Louis 


Lillian Morris Gideon 


Francis E. Rivers, young and distinguished attorney 
of the city of New York, graduate of Yale, Phi Beta 
Kappa, and the Columbia Law School, has been selected 
to direct the Republican campaign among colored peo- 
ple in the East and Charles E. Mitchell, former Minister 
to Liberia, has been selected to head the Speakers 
Bureau. 


* 


* * 


Julian Rainey, former First Assistant Corporation 
Counsel of Boston, has been selected to head the Demo- 
cratic campaign among colored voters in the East and 
Arthur Mitchell, Cengressmen, First District of Illinois, 
will direct the campaign in the West. 

* * 


Publications 

Service, a new periodical published at Tuskegee In- 
stitute, has recently made its appearance. Devoted to 
the welfare and efficiency of thousands of Negroes in 
service occupations, the magazine is a part of the pro- 
gram inaugurated by President Frederick D. Patterson 
to integrate the Negro more effectively into American 
industrial and commercial life. The establishment of 
a division of Hotel and Restaurant Courses designed 
to train Negro chefs and stewards is the first step in 
the program. 


* 


Appointments 


The first colored woman appointed as a visitor by the 
Overseers of the Boston Public Welfare is Mrs. Lillian 
Morris Gideon, who received her appointment last year. 
She is a native of Alabama but received her education in 
the city of Boston. 
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Cover 

The photograph on the cover of Opportunity this 
month is that of Mrs. Juanita Hannon Page, confidential 
cccretary to the Executive Secretary of the Center 
Avenue Branch of the Y. M. C. A., Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. Mrs. Page was formerly president of the Busi- 


ness and Professional Women’s Club of Pittsburgh. 
* * * 


Urban League 

The success of the Industrial Department of the St. 
Louis Urban League is due in no small degree to the 
work of Charles A. Collier Jr., director of the Depart- 
ment of Industrial Relations. Mr. Collier was educated 
at the College of the City of New York and the Ford- 


ham Law School. 


Hospitals 

Claude A. Barnett, President of the Board of the 
Provident Hospital, Chicago, Illinois, announces the ap 
pointment of Dr. John W. Lawlah as medical director 
of Provident. Dr. Lawlah is a graduate of Morehouse 
College and Rush Medical School. He is a member of 
\lpha Omega Alpha, honorary medical fraternity of 
Rush Medical School, and Signa Xi, honorary scientific 


ociety, University of Chicago. 
* * 


ccc 

Captain Frederick Lyman Slade is the first colored 
United States Reserve Officer to be assigned command- 
ing officer in charge of a Civilian Conservation Corp 
Camp. He has been agsigned to the Gettysburg Cam > 
and will be assisted by Second Lieutenants Samuel Wi:l- 
bert Tucker and George Wilbur Webb. 

* * * 

The first colored medical officer assigned to acti 
duty, First Lieutenant Maurice Johnson, U. S. A. Re 
serve Corps, is still on duty at the Dinwiddie CCC Car.» 


in Virginia. 


SURVEY OF THE MONTH 


Rex Ingram as “De Lawd” and George Reed as 
Rev. Deshee in Warner Bros. screen version of 
“Green Pastures” 


Colleges 
There will be 22 members of the Faculty of Howard 
University Medical School when its doors are opened 
for the year 1936-37 on September 25. Twenty-eight 
will be full-time teachers and a record enrollment is 
expected. Dr. Elmer E. Collins, graduate in medicine 
from the University of Iowa, who recently received 
the degree of Ph.D. in Pathology 


A scene from the Warner Bros. screen version of 


“Green Pastures” 


from Western Reserve, has been ap- 
pointed Assistant Professor of Path- 
ology. Dr. A. Barklie Coulter, Direct- 
or of the Bureau of Tuberculosis of 
the District of Columbia, has been 
appointed Clinical Associate Profes- 
sor of Medicine. 


* * 


Dr. Edward L. Howes, formerly 
of the Faculty of the School of Med- 
icine of Yale University and of the 
Staff of the New Haven Hospital, is 
the newly appointed Professor and 
Head of the Department of Surgery 
of Howard University. He will devote 


all of his time to the teaching of 


surgery, to operative work at the 
Freedmen’s Hospital, and to research 
in surgery in the laboratory especial- 


ly equipped for this purpose. 
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OPPORTUNITY— JOURNAL OF NEGRO LIFE 


Forty-Four Branches of The National Urban League 


Form a nation-wide network of organized community effort 
to improve the economic position of Negro families and to 
assure them of full participation in plans for National Recovery. 


Support Your Local League in its Fight for the 
Under-Privileged 


Helping the Negro to Share in Recovery 


Akron, Ohio: 
ASSOCIATION FOR COLORED 
COMMUNITY WORK 
199 Perkins Street 
George W. Thompson, Exec. See’y. 


Albany, New York: 
ALBANY INTERRACIAL COUNCIL 
122 Second Street 
Lewis C. Bruce, Exec. Sec’y. 


Asbury Park, New Jersey: 
ASBURY PARK URBAN LEAGUE 
105 Sylvan Avenue 
Paul G. Prayer, Exec. Sec’y. 


Atlanta, Georgia: 
ATLANTA URBAN LEAGUE 
250 Auburn Avenue, N. E. 
Reginald A. Johnson, Exec. Sec’y. 


Boston, Massachusetts: 
BOSTON URBAN LEAGUE 
Whittier Street Health Unit 
22 Whittier Street 
George W. Goodman, Exec. Sec’y. 


Brooklyn, New York: 
BROOKLYN URBAN LEAGUE 
105 Fleet Place 
Robert 7. Elzy, Exec. Sec’y. 
Chicago, Illinois: 
CHICAGO URBAN LEAGUE 
3032 South Wabash Avenue 
A. L. Foster, Exec. Sec’y. 
Cleveland, Ohio: 


THE NEGRO WELFARE ASSOCIATION 


2554 East 40th Street 
William R. Conners, Exec. Sec’y. 
Columbus, Ohio: 
COLUMBUS URBAN LEAGUE 
107 N. Monroe Avenue 
Nimrod B. Allen, Exec. Sec’y. 
Fort Wayne, Indiana: 
WHEATLEY SOCIAL CENTER 
421 East Douglas Avenue 
Edgar }. Unthank, Exec. Sec’y. 
Lincoln, Nebraska: 
LINCOLN URBAN LEAGUE 
2001 “U” Street 
Millard T. Woods, Exec. Sec’y. 
Los Ange'es, California: 
LOS ANGELES URBAN LEAGUE 
2502 South Central Avenue 
Floyd C. Covington, Exec. Sec’y. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin: 
MILWAUKEE URBAN LEAGUE 
904 W. Vine Street 
William V. Kelley, Exec. Sec’y. 


New York City: 
NEW YORK URBAN LEAGUE 
202 West 136th Street 
james H. Hubert, Exec. Director 


Newark, New Jersey: 
NEW JERSEY URBAN LEAGUE 
58 W. Market Street 
Harold A. Lett, Exec. Sec’y. 


Omaha, Nebraska: 
OMAHA URBAN LEAGUE 
2213 Lake Street 
Bernard E. Squires, Exec. Sec’y. 


Philadelphia, Pa.: 
ARMSTRONG ASSOCIATION 
1434 Lombard Street 
Wayne L. Hopkins, Exec. Sec’y. 


Richmond, Virginia: 
RICHMOND URBAN LEAGUE 
2 West Marshall Street 
Wiley A. Hall, Exec. Sec’y. 


St. Louis, Missouri: 
URBAN LEAGUE OF ST. LOUIS 
2947 De mar Boulevard 
john T. Clark, Exec. Sec’y. 


St. Paul, Minn.: 
TWIN-CITY URBAN LEAGUE 
10 South 4th Street, Minneapolis 
419 Wabasha Street, St. Paul 
Charles W. Washington, Exec. Sev’y. 


Tampa, Florida: 
TAMPA URBAN LEAGUE 
1602 Pierce Street 
Cyrus T. Greene, Exec. Sec’y. 


Warren, Ohio: 
WARREN URBAN LEAGUE 
727 South Park Avenue 
john M. Ragland, Acting Exec. Sec’y. 


Waterbury, Connecticut: 


PEARL STREET COMMUNITY CENTER 


81 Pearl Street 
Mrs. Leila T. Alexander, Director 
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